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B. WESTERMANN & CO.,, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FOREIGN OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG AND PARIS. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 


College and Public Libraries. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


rom their recent publications they call attention to the following : 


ENGELMANN and ANDERSON. Pictorial Atlas to Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey. Thirty-six plates, containing 225 illustrations from works of art, with descriptive 
English text and an epitome of the contents of each book, for the use of schools and students, 


Folio size, cloth extra, $3.00. Most valuable to teachers and scholars. 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German-English part, a stout quarto volume of 


vii+ 923 pages. Full sheep, $5.50; half morocco, $6.00, 
Eng!ish-German part, two stout volumes, quarto, full sheep, $11.00 ; half morocco, $12.00. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED : 


BAER and DELITZSCH. Hebrew Texts. Paper, 40 cents and 50 cents. 
BRUCKE. The Human Figure. Cloth, $2.00. 

BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages. 

Vols. I. and II. Cloth, met, $9.40. 

HUTTON. The Swordsman. Cloth, $1.25. 

ROTH. Student’s Atlas of Artistic Anatomy. §$7.s5c. 
STIELER’S Large Hand Atlas of Modern Geography. Half morocco, $25.00. 
TAUCHNITZ. Collection of British Authors. 2700 vols., paper, at 50 cents each. 
TEUBNER’S Greek and Latin Authors. Special lists. 


THIEME-PREUSSER. German-English and English-German Diction- 
ary. Two vols. in one, half bound, $4.25. 


Terms ou direct application for the supply of Foreign and American Books and Periodicals. 
Weekly shipments by the fleetest steamers from England, Germany and France. Periodicals 
supplied at lower rates than mail copies and in better shape for binding. 
Rare Books and Sets of Serials procured at the lowest terms. 
Central and South America and all Oriental countries. 
Binding done here and abroad in every style. 
Auction Sales attended to. 
The Catalogues of Foreign Dealers, English, German, French, Italian and Spanish, furnished 


Regular connections with 


on application. 

Monthly Bulletins of New Books issued regularly. 

With the help of a most complete Bibliographical Outfit in all languages and on all subjects, 
and the experience of many years in this particular line, estimates can be furnished promptly and 


information given on topics of interest to Librarians. 
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THE conference at Lakewood, as was stated in 
the supplement to the May issue of the LipraRY 
JOURNAL, proved to be the largest but one that 
the Association has ever held, falling short only 
three of the number at the Fabyan Conference, 
and including in its numbers a very much larger 
proportion of actual librarians and library people 
than ever before. It ranks, in fact, as the lar- 
gest library conference that has been held, when 
those who came incidentally as pleasure-seekers 
with members of the Association are left out. 
It is doubtful whether the plan of making the 
conference essentially a talking one proved as 
successful as the conference was otherwise, It 
was the general criticism that the talk was more 
desultory and less useful than when, as on pre- 
vious occasions, it had been made the conse- 
quence of a definite paper on a definite subject. 
In several cases those who were asked to open 
discussions prepared what they had to say in 
written shape, but the fact that they had general 
rather than specific subjects perhaps de.racted 
somewhat from the value of this written work. 
There was universal agreement in the opinion 
that the place for the main meetings of the 
conference was wisely chosen and the ‘‘ envi- 
ronment” most agreeable. The lack of a specific 
programme encouraged wandering more than 
would have otherwise been the case; but it was 
generally considered that a place like Lakewood, 
which did not divert attendants at the conference 
from their proper work by innumerable receptions 
and excursions, was, from the conference point of 
view, decidedly preferable to a large city. On 
the other hand, of course, it is useful for the As- 
sociation to visit the cities on alternate years for 
the sake of becoming acquainted with the larger 
libraries, a purpose which was met in the pres 
ent case by the visits to Baltimore and Washing- 


ton. The meetings at these two cities did not 


prove to be of importance as meetings, but the | 
two days gave opportunity for visiting librarians | 
to see a great deal of interesting library develop- | 


ment. 

ATTENTION will now be concentrated on the 
international conference at Chicago and the 
World’s Fair, and in selecting the President the 
committee made sure that every preparation pos- 


sible for the coming event would be exploited to 
the uttermost, President Dewey has one of his 
special lieutenants at the head of the Committee 
on the World's Fair, and to those who have still 
to learn that the lady librarians are among the 
most vigorous and efficient members of the pro- 
fession, it may be worth while to say that all 
who have had occasion to know Miss Cutler's 
business and executive ability would join heartily 
in endorsing her for any position as one of the 
best “ business men” in the whole range of the 
profession. A great deal has to be done within 
the next year to make the Chicago exhibit what 
it should be, but if the present plans are carried 
out successfully the exhibit ought to attract and 
interest, not only librarians from all over this 
country, but those from other countries which 
have begun to appreciate library development. 


Tue Brooklyn Library Law, as amended, is 
printed elsewhere. It will be found that the 
altered act is a considerable improvement upon 
the original draft, particularly in joining the edu- 
cational representatives of the city and others in 
the board of trustees, and in leaving the board 
free to select its working head. But even as im- 
proved, the law cannot be said to be up to the 
best library legislation. It is easy to spend 
money, and a great deal of money, on a library 
building, and to fit the books in afterwards ; but 
the best library opinion agrees thoroughly that 
the right thing to do is first to make the library, 
and then to house it. If Brooklyn is wise, it 
will first appropriate the funds necessary to col- 
lect areasonable number of books and start the 
administration of the library, and postpone the 
work of building proper until some test has been 
made of just what the public need requires, and just 
where the library should best be placed. It is an 
open question whether a general popular sub- 
scription library like the Brooklyn Library can 
hold its own, unless with a very large endow- 
ment, in a place like Brooklyn, when the public 
library proper makes its appearance, and it may 


yet prove that the best course for Brooklyn will 


be to develop from existing opportunities. It 


| was stated in the report of the President of the 


Brooklyn Library that the trustees were unani- 
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mous in considering that the Brooklyn Library 
should be maintained quite separately from the 
proposed public library, but this statement was an 
error, 


Tue library at Springfield, Mass., is to have a 
new building, which the stockholders have just 
ordered to be called by the name of the librarian, 
most justly, for the Springfield library is one of 
those cases, not rare, where the library and the li- 
brarian are one. In season and out of season the 
Rev. William Rice has labored, and labored suc- 
cessfully, for the advancement of his library. His 
enthusiasm has been infectious. The city authori- 
ties and private benefactors have done, not all 
perhaps — that can never happen to a librarian, 
whose furthest wishes must always be unsatisfied 
— but some of the things which he desired. The 
honor he is to receive was not sought by him; 
it would have been enough for him to know that 
to him the library will owe its ample site and 
buildings ; but his townsmen thought it fitting 
that his name should be permanently connected 
with them. 

He is not the only librarian who has procured — 
endowment for his library. Many a gift and 
legacy, if the origin of acts were known, could be 
traced to the work of the staff ; sometimes, per- 
haps, to some act of courtesy and assistance ren- 
dered, tho’ this we fancy is rare, but more often 
to the effect produced by the spectacle of an ear- 
nest man struggling with poverty and producing 
great results for the public with insufficient means. 
In that way more than one librarian has returned 
his salary to his employers many times over. It 
is well that one such case should receive public 
recognition, 


Commanications. 


COST OF CATALOGING. 

Austin, April 9, 1892. 
PLEASE tell me how many cards of an author’s 
catalog would be a fair day’s work in a library 
for which no similar work has been done. The 
card contains /u// name of author (and pseu- 
donym, if any), full title of work, and place and 
date of publication. If more than one author in 
a volume, each one, of course, is treated in the 
same way. Name of series and the number in 
the series are required. What would be a fair 

compensation (in Boston) per hundred cards? 

J. B.C. 
[Your question is unanswerable. There is no 
** fair compensation per 100 cards.” One ‘‘hun- 


dred cards” may cost the cataloguer ten times the 


time and thought that the next do. Employ a suit- 
able person who is industrious and honest, and 
pay by the hour or day or week, There is no 
other fair way. — C: A. C.] 


MODELS OF CATALOGING. 


May I call the attention of librarians to the 
following request which appeared in the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL for January, 1890 (15: 25) ? 

Each librarian is asked to catalog Webster's 
dictionary, the latest edition in his possession, 
writing just as many cards and using the same 
degree of fulness as if he were preparing it for 
his own catalog, and to forward the same to the 
Library School. These cards will then be mount- 
ed on sheets 20 X 25 cm. and arranged alphabeti- 
cally by the name of the library. They will 
form an excellent object-picture, and illustrate, 
better than any written statement, the form, 
size, and quality of cards, the fulness of author, 
title, and imprint entries, arrangement of these 
facts, location of call numbers, use of colored 
ink, handwriting or typewriting, and other points 
of interest to catalogers.” 

Thanks are due to one trustee and ro librarians 
who responded promptly in behalf of the follow- 
ing libraries: Baltimore Mercantile, Boston 
Atheneum, Columbia College, Newark (N. J.) 
Public, Norman Williams Public (Woodstock, 
Vt.), Theological Seminary (Princeton, N. J.), 
Redwood (Newport, R. I.), St. Louis Public, 
Salem (Mass.) Public, Silas Bronson (Waterbury, 
Ct.), Union Theological Seminary (N. Y. City). 

The nucleus of an interesting collection is 
formed. If every librarian who receives this 
number of the LiBRARY JOURNAL will send on his 
contribution it can be made a representative col- 
lection of general interest. 

Mary S. CUTLER. 

New York Srars Lisrary. 


SUBSCRIPTION-BOOKS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


I once had some experience with the subscrip- 
tion-book fiend — vide ‘A new mode of attack.” 
I once applied to an agent for one of the books 
“ which are not to go in libraries.” He told me he 
could not sel] me one. I replied that I would get 
it some other way. His rejoinder was to the effect 
that he should have to take it away from us if I 
did. Whereupon I arose in wrath and told him to 
‘try it on;” informing him in addition that when 
he came for that purpose he had better bring a 
hearse along with him, for he’d need it. I got 
the book and it was mot taken from the library. 

R: BLIss. 


A MEMENTO OF THE A. L. A, CONFERENCE IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


(From a Letter to Mr. Green.) 


HAVING a small balance left over,our Reception 
Committee purchased an etching representing a 
librarian of ye olden time, had it framed suitably 
and inscribed “In pleasant memory of the visit 
of the American Library Association to Oak- 
land, Oct. 15, 1891,” and hung it in our Public 
Library rooms. So your stay will not be for- 
gotten by us. Cu. W. WenpvTé. 
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THE RELATION OF LIBRARIES TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY MISS ELLEN M. COE. 


SHALL we say that the library and its work is 
supplementary to the school, or that the school 
is preparatory and introductory to the library ? 

Certainly the time which a reading-man of or- 
dinary length of life will spend in the library 
(the world of books) will greatly exceed the 
length of time spent in the school. 

In the school the pupils should be taught and 
should learn to read (in the best sense ; as easily 
using printed words to convey to the mind the 
sense of the writer, the spirit of the book), 
should learn (for this is the work of the individ- 
ual) what they wish to read; i.e. form a taste 
for reading in some special direction or directions, 
should be taught (for this is the work of the 
teacher) what to read; i.c., be given a correct taste 
in the choice of books. 

Now the teacher is not always well read, being 
usually in New York a young graduate of the 
Normal College whose few years have been 
mostly given to preparing for examinations, who 
has not had leisure to give to reading, who may 
not have a taste finely constituted or correctly 
formed, who now in the new work of teaching 
finds little time to give to the reading or even 
reviewing of books. 

The librarian has presumably been in training 
fora longer or shorter time for the special work of 
selecting and suggesting best books on any given 
subject, and is therefore not wholly unprepared 
to direct the reading of the public, to some ex- 
tent, at least. 

If, as is unfortunately often the case, the 
assistant librarian must be taken from among 
the less carefully educated, contact with good 
books quickly corrects and rapidly educates 
the taste of those who are in earnest in their 
work, so that they are less ill prepared than 
might be thought to assist pupil or graduate in 
their reading. 

This is often most strikingly illustrated by my 
small but capable ‘‘ runners” —little girls who 
do not hesitate (with an almost alarming confi- 
dence in their judgment and a quite amusing 
gravity of manner) to select or suggest books on 
any subject—from the French Revolution to the 
storage of electricity — not often falling into the 
difficulty of the small one who was recently found 
searching among the books about the Campaign 
of the Peninsula of our Civil War, to find the 
book desired by the reader, who had called for 
Napier’s “ Peninsular War,” or the less excusable 


error of another to whom the idea did not occur 
to give a life of Napoleon to a reader who had 
asked for a life of Sonaparte. 

It is possible for teachers to be so engrossed 
with their important special task of laying well 
the foundations of learning as to forget that the 
good foundation is intended to support a beauti- 
ful superstructure of a high and broad education, 
which may be a lifetime in building; and they 
may alsoalmost wholly fail of their privilege to 
add éeauty to strength in thissame foundation. 

It is not enough (for example) that the boy 
shall learn the bare facts of history, which are 
like the rough pebble gem of which even the 
most enthusiastic teacher has time only to polish 
and display to the gaze of his pupil one shining 
facet, but if interest in the search has been 
awakened, and if the discriminating faculty has 
been trained, the graduate reader wil! discover 
for himself brilliant jewels of historical litera- 
ture in Prescott and Irving, Macaulay and 
Froude. 

In the departments of science, arts, and me- 
chanic trades the library must furnish the mate- 
rial for post-graduate study, for technical works 
are too costly and must be too often replaced by 
new editions to be owned to any great extent by 
the workingman, 

But it is not only nor chiefly in the way of 
this post-graduate education that the library 
should be considered as the ally of the school; 
its help is not only desirable, but is absolutely 
necessary in actual class-room work. Surely no 
teacher will question the truth of the assertion 
that the pupil whose home-reading is wisely 
guided in the direction of his studies, will cer- 
tainly pass the best examination, That he will 
be likely to be most successful after leaving 
school, does perhaps not so closely concern the 
teacher. 

If, then, so much may or must be done in 
thoroughly good school work by the aid of books 
other than mere text-books, why not have a 
library in every school building and directly 
under the control of the teachers ? 

First, I should say, because it would be next 
to impossible to provide sufficiently large lists of 
books from which to select those best suited to 
particular needs. 

It is sometimes said that from three to five 
thousand volumes, carefully selected, are enough 
to form a good popular library. That may pos- 
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sibly be true for a first selection; certainly a 
library of that description would be a nucleus 
round which a good library could form, but even 
such would need constant additions and renewals 
to keep it in advance of the needs of the school. 

Does the enthusiastic and much-to-be-praised 
Principal Boyer (with whom I have had the 
privilege to discuss some little his plan for 
school libraries) know enough of the cost of car- 
rying on even a small library to estimate how 
much money would be required annually to re- 
place the books worn out by a reading public of 
five hundred boys? and how much more would 
be needed to purchase only the small part of the 
new publications which must be had? 

One might say that it would cost no more to 
renew and supply school than public libraries. 
This is not quite true, however, for the number 
of duplicates necessary to supply demand may 
be much less if contained in one large collection 
than if distributed among many small, for the 
reason that all are available at once ; and also, the 
list of books on any subject, being much longer 
in a large collection, gives the reader opportuni- 
ty to exercise choice in the selection of books. 
French Revolution ex. Books on Gen. Grant. 

1 have found great difficulty in this respect 
of inadequate collections in my four libraries 
(though the practice of interchange much lessens 
the trouble), and it is evident that the difficulty 
would be still greater in school libraries, and that 


interchange could hardly be largely carried on 
between such libraries. 

The cost of administration would also be very 
great if a circulating as well as a reference library 
(which last each school should certainly have) 
should be carried on in each school building, 
which I understand Mr. Boyer proposes. 

It would seem unwise and ill-considered if New 
York should now adopt a plan which has been 
unsuccessful in so many cities that have recently 
merged their school libraries in the public library, 
and are carrying on the joint work of supplying 
families and schools with books to the entire 
satisfaction of their reading public, and with such 
remarkable economy of the public funds. 

I wish that a congress might be held to con- 
sider methods for advancing this work, for I 
know well that many an unassailable theory fails 
utterly when put into practice. 

There has been no organized or methodical 
effort apparently. Two of the prominent school 
principals have recently entered whole classes of 
their pupils on our list of members (themselves 
or the teachers becoming responsible for the 
return of books to the library), and in at least 
one of the schools we shall through the next 
school year distribute free of cost (of course) lists 
of best books on such subjects as the teachers shall 
suggest — mainly, I suppose, those which are the 
topics of special or oral instruction, in which few 
or no text-books are used. 


MY CALIFORNIA SCRAP-BOOK, 


BY MISS C. M. HEWINS. 


Tue book is a plain manilla one, 30 x 23 cm., 
bound in half duck, price 75 cts. Its contents 
are, besides all of Mr. Scudder’s little kodaks 
mentioned in the February JOURNAL, several 
dozen other larger photographs, whatever mem- 
orabilia could be picked up on the journey. 
For the earlier days it has a cutting announcing 
that the owner was to be allowed leave of ab- 
sence with salary continued. Photographs .of 
the train, our chaperone’s card, the heading of 
the “ Pennsylvania Limited’s” note-paper, a 
plan of our sleeping-car, maps of the railroad 
route, short notes of whatever of interest could 
be seen from the car window, and an extract 
from a Chicago paper mark the first stage of our 
trip. Mr. Dana's editorial from a Denver paper 
follows it. The three days which most of the party 
spent in Denver and Manitou, or in going up Pike's 
Peak, have a purely personal record of photo- 
graphs of friends and places in Colorado Springs. 


The kodaks and larger photographs illustrate the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, and an adver- 
tising pamphlet furnishes woodcuts for Salt Lake 
City and the lake itself. Maps and newspaper 
cuttings are continued all through the book, 
Some woodcuts of our honored President, Mr. 
Green, and of Dr. Poole, taken from California 
dailies, are worth much more time and trouble 
than they cost. Several pages are scented with 
the sage-brush which, with a quotation from John 
Brent, marks the dreariness of Nevada. The 
seal of California, Japanese maiden-hair from our 
Sacramento bouquets, a birthday telegram, and 
our gold-colored, gold-tasselled badge, tell the 
story of the memorable day when we first learned 
the meaning of California hospitality. 

The description and illustrations of the orna- 
mental gardening in the Golden Gate Park come 
from a San Francisco Sunday paper, and op- 
posite is one of the cable cars which took us 


> 
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about the city. The excellent woodcuts of Mr. 
Whitaker and Mr. Cheney were cut from the 
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Overland, and that of Mr. Green from the Wave, | 


which also furnished Mr. Cheney’s poem. All 
our invitations are in the book. For one ‘* wery 
fillin’”” day is a map of the railroad to Palo Alto, 
followed by woodcuts of the University, Presi- 
dent Jordan, Mr. Woodruff, Senator and Mrs. 
Stanford, their son, and some of their horses, 


*from recent numbers of the Overland and Wide | 


Awake. Later in the day come Chinatown pho- 
tographs, and woodcuts of the dressing-room and 
women’s gallery in the Chinese theatre from the 
Century for November, 1884. 


Our Oakland and Berkeley invitations and | 


programs and woodcuts of Mr. 


Rowell and 


his library filla page or two, and Mr. Wilson's | 
face fronts his clever menu, with the arrange- 
City, the high buildings of Chicago, and the Car- 


ment of seats at the banquet just beyond it. 


Woodcuts of Santa Cruz and the Hotel Del | 
Monte from advertising circulars, and a photo- 


graph of the trunk of a big tree, with illustra- 


tions from the Californian, showing how one of | 


its brethren is to be cut down and taken to Chi- 
cago, recall our journey to Monterey, and large 
photographs of live oaks and cacti bring back the 
garden and its wonders. 

Ramona’s home is our first bit of Southern 
California, and it is followed by photographs of 
the mission at Santa Barbara, and a woodcut of 
the grapevine at Montecito, with a twenty-five- 
cent photograph of Indian baskets, which shows 
their shapes and designs as well as the real ones, 
which cost from ten to a hundred times as much. 
Redondo, Pasadena, and Los Angeles are illus- 
trated like the other cities, with invitations, 
photographs, or ‘‘ grangerings” from magazines, 
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woodcut of the bells and letter-press description 
from Harper's Weekly. For San Diego, with the 
badge which made us free of street cars, and il- 
lustrations of the Hotel del Coronado, there are 
the generous programs laid out for us, and a 
luncheon bill of fare from the Woman's Exchange. 
Riverside has photographs and woodcuts, and 
Redlands the burro, whose owner refused to let 
anybody have him “ for keeps” for the quarter 
paid for a ride. 

Kodaks illustrate Arizona and New Mexico, 
with the help of larger photographs of Lagufia 
and its children, and some excellent woodcuts 
from Charles F. Loomis’ ‘Sun, silence, and 
adobe,” in Scriéner for last December. 

The picturesqueness of the journey home ends 
with the Rockies, but the library in Topeka, All 
Saints’ Day hymn that we heard sung in Kansas 


negie Library in Pittsburg, all recall happy days. 
The New England Magazine promises an article 


| by Dr. Poole on Chicago libraries, which will be 


eagerly scissored as soon as it is printed. 

The larger photographs came from Taber, of 
San Francisco, and the Chain & Hardy Company, 
of Denver. They are unmounted, and the cor- 
ners are slipped through slits. Two copies of 
the itinerary printed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road were used in the book, and the record of 
distances closes it. It has been a whole winter's 
‘* knitting-work,” and one of the greatest pleas- 
ures in connection with it has been the search for 


| quotations to illustrate photographs. Bret Harte, 


and San Juan Capistrano with kodaks, besides a_ 


SUB-CLASSIFICATION OF J7 (or 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


upon every page of whose books the journey has 
shed new light, has been freely drawn upon for 
this purpose, and Sidney Lanier’s ‘* Marshes of 
Glynn” gives the only fitting motto for the live 
oaks of Monterey. 


WHATEVER CLASS SIGN MAY BE USED). 
COLLECTIONS. 


By W. A. Borpen, Young Men's Institute, New Haven, Conn, 


J7a Libraries, Rare Books, etc. 
ari—ag 


376 Philosophy, Ethics, etc. 
br 
Mind and body. 


Ethics, Temperance, efc. 


Religion. 
Christianity. 


Brahminism and Buddhism. 


Other religions, 


Sociology. 


Government and Politics, 


Law [including trials.) 
ds 
d6 Political Economy 
dz Associations and Tostitutions. 
a8 jar. 
dy 
J7e Arts and Trades, 
General. 
Fxtractive Arts, 
e22 Agriculture 
e23 ©Horticulture. 
e24 Floriculture. 
e25 Lumber. 
t26 ~=Mining 
e27 Juarrying 
e28 rick and cement. 
e29 Others. 
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43 Chemical Arts, hs _ Biology. 
e3r hs6 Microscopy. 
€32 Chemicals. he 
Metallurgy and assaying. . 
e35 Lighting. 
e36 Glass and pottery. 
Miscel. 
J7j Arts, 
«4 Fabricative Arts. ix General. 
e4r 2 Landscape gardening. 
e42 Cottons. 3 Architecture. 
e43 Woollens Sculpture and allied arts. 
e44 Linens. js Drawing and engraving. 
e4s Silks. j6 Painting and decoration. 
e46 Leather and rubber, j67 Art needlework. i 
4 Paper. 368 fabrics (decorative). 
otography. 
e49 Miscel, Music. 
om. 3J%s Geography, Description and 
es2 Carpentry and building. Travel, 
es3 Ship building. st General. 
esq Coach and Carri building. $2 
ess Fine metal work, jewelry. 8 
es6 Coarse metal work, mr Euro 
es7 Civil engineering. 841 neral. 
and mech. engin. 842 Great Britain. | 
. 843 Germany and Austria. 
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THE BROOKLYN (N. Y.) LIBRARY LAW. 


An Act to authorize the city of Brooklyn to 
establish and maintain a public library and 
reading-room in said city, and to provide for 
the payment therefor and for the maintenance 
thereof. 


Approvep by the Governor May 3, 1892. 
fifths being present. 


Passed, three- 


The People af the State of New York, in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows 


Section 1. The city of Brooklyn is hereby 
authorized and empowered to establish and main- 
tain in the manner hereinafter provided, a public 
library and reading-room for the use and benefit 
of the inhabitants of said city to be known as ‘‘ the 
public library.” 

§ 2. Whenever the common council, by its 
resolution, shall have determined that a public 
library and reading-room should be established 
and maintained under this act, the mayor, comp- 
troller and city clerk of said city are hereby 
authorized and empowered at any time, and from 
time to time, to issue and to sell bonds of the 
city of Brooklyn, signed, sealed and counter- 
signed as other bonds of said city, to be known 
as public library bonds of the city of Brooklyn. 
The said bonds may be issued for such time or 
times, not to exceed fifty years, and in such 
series, and at such rate of interest, not exceeding 


four per centum per annum, as the said mayor, 
comptroller and city clerk may determine. The 
aggregate of said bonds hereby authorized shall 
not exceed six hundred thousand dollars. None 
of said bonds shall be sold at less than par, and 
the proceeds of said bonds and all premiums 
thereon as they may be sold from time to time 
shall be paid into the city treasury to the credit 
of a fund, which is hereby created, to be known as 
“ the library fund,” to be paid out therefrom as 
required for the purchase of land for a suitable 
site, if that be necessary, and also for the erection 
and for the furnishing of a public library and 
reading-room, and the said proceeds shall be paid 
out of the city treasury for no other purposes 
whatever, and only upon vouchers certified by 
the board of directors of the said library and ap- 
proved by the mayor. 

§ 3. For the purposes of maintaining said 
library and reading-room, the city of Brooklyn is 
hereby authorized through its proper boards and 
officers to annually levy a tax not less than forty 
thousand dollars in any one year, and the amount 
of said sum shall be estimated, determined, im- 
posed and collected in the same manner as are 
other taxes in said city. 

§ 4. Whenever the common council by its 
resolution shall have determined to establish and 
to maintain a public library and reading-room 
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under this act, the mayor of the said city shall 
appoint a board of nine directors for the same, 
and in addition to said number the mayor of said 
city, the president of said board of aldermen, the 
president of the board of education and the direc- 
tors of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
shall by virtue of their respective offices, be direc- 
tors of the said public library and reading- 
room. 

§ 5. The said directors so appointed shall hold 
office, one-third for one year ; one-third for two 
years ; and one-third for three years from the 
first day of February following their appoint- 
ment. They shall take the constitutional oath 
of office, and at their first regular meeting, which 
shall be appointed by the mayor, they shall cast 
lots for their respective terms, and annually 
thereafter the mayor shall, before the first day of 
February of each year, appoint as before three 
directors to take the place of the retiring direc- 
tors, who shall hold office for three years and 
until their successors are appointed and have 
qualified. Vacancies in the said board arising 
from any cause shall be filled for the unexpired 
term in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment, and no director shall receive any compensa- 
tion as such. Immediately after the appoint- 
ment and qualification of the said directors they 
shall meet and organize by the election of such 
officers as they may deem necessary. And they 
are hereby empowered to make and to adopt 
such by-laws, rules and regulations for their guid- 
ance, and for the government of the library and 
reading-room as may be expedient and not incon- 
sistent with this act. They shall have the exclu 
sive control of the expenditure of all moneys paid 
to the credit of “the library fund,” of the 
purchase of any site, if necessary, and of the con- 
struction of any library building, and of the super- 
vision, care and custody of the grounds, rooms or 
buildings, which may be constructed, leased, or 
set apart for that purpose. All moneys received 
for such library and reading-room from any 
source whatever shall be paid into the treasury 
of said city to the credit of “the library fund,” 
and shall be kept separate and apart from all 
other moneys of said city and drawn upon by the 
proper officers of said city upon the vouchers of 
the said library board approved by the mayor. 
The said board shall have power to purchase or 
to lease grounds, or to use and to occupy any 
grounds now owned by the city of Brooklyn or 
any of the departments thereof, not otherwise spe- 
cifically dedicated to any other public use, and it 
shall have power to erect an appropriate building 
or buildings for the use of said library, provided, 
however, that all work done in the construction 
and fitting up of any library building or reading- 
room shall be done under the control and direc- 
tion of said library board and under the supervi- 
sion of the commissioner of city works, under con- 
tract let to the lowest bidder under public compe- 
tition, as other city work in said city. The 
said board shall have power to appoint a 
librarian and necessary assistants and other 
employees, and to fix their compensations. And 


said board shall also have power to remove such 


appointees. 
§ 6. The library and reading-room estab- 


lished under this act shall be forever free for the 
use of the inhabitants of the city of Brooklyn, 
always subject to such reasonable ru'es and regu- 
lations as the directors may adopt, to render the 
use of said library and reading-room of the 
greatest benefit to the greatest number, and said 
board may exclude from the use of said library 
and reading-room any and all persons who shall 
wilfully violate said rule. The said board may 
also extend the privileges of said library and 
reading-room to persons residing outside of said 
city or to persons residing temporarily in said 
city upon such terms and conditions as such 
board may from time to time by its regulations 
prescribe. 

§ 7. The said board of directors on or be- 
fore the first Monday in December of each year 
shall make an annual report to the common 
council stating the condition of their trust on 
the first day of December in that year, the vari- 
ous sums of money received from the library 
fund and from all other sources and how much 
moneys have been expended, and for what pur- 
pose, the number of books and periodicals on 
hand, the number added by purchase, gift or 
otherwise during the year, the number lost or 
missing, the number of visitors attending, the 
number of books lent and the general character 
and kind of such books, together with such 
other statistics, information and suggestions as 
they may deem of general interest. All such 
portions of said report as relate to the receipt 
and expenditure of moneys, as well as the num- 
ber of books on hand, books lost or missing, and 
books purchased, shall be verified by affidavit. 

§ 8. The said board of directors is hereby 
authorized to prepare ordinances imposing suit- 
able penalties for the punishment of persons com- 
mitting an injury upon such library or the 
grounds or other property thereof,and for in- 
jury to any book or failure to return any books 
belonging to such library, which ordinance shall 
by said board be submitted to the common coun- 
cil, and when approved by said common council 
sha!l have and possess the same power and effect 
as other ordinances of said city. No ordinance 
so prepared and approved shall be repealed or 
amended without the approval of the said board 
of directors. 

§ 9. Any person, association or corporation 
desiring to make donations of money, personal 
property, or real estate for the benefit of such 
library and reading-room, shall have power to 
vest the title to the money or personal property 
or real estate so given, inthe city of Brooklyn in 
trust for the said library and reading-room, and 
the said city is hereby authorized to accept and 
to hold the same for the purposes of this act 
according to the terms of the deed, gift, devise 
or bequest of such property. But all powers, 
rights and privileges by this section conferred shall 
be subject to the general restrictions of chapter 
three hundred and sixty of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and sixty, entitled “ An act relating to 
wills.” The real estate acquired for the purposes 
of the public library and reading-room and actu- 
ally used for such purposes, so long as it remains 
in such use, shall be exempt from taxation, and 
any personal estate bequeathed in furtherance of 
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the purposes of this act shall not be subject to 
the provisions of chapter four hundred and eighty- 
three of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty- 
five, entitled “ An act to tax gifts, legacies and 


collateral inheritances in certain cases,” and the | 


acts amendatory thereof. 
$10. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 


$11. This act shall take effect immediately. 
STATE OF NEw York, 
Office of the Secretary of State, 


I have compared the preceding with the original 
law on file in this office, and do hereby certify 
that the same is a correct transcript therefrom 
and of the whole of said original law. 

FRANK RICE, 
Secretary of State, 


THE LAWRENCE (MASS.) PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


THE new library building was opened on 
February 17, this year. About 1853 the Hon. 
Daniel A. White, of Salem, gave to trustees a 


lot of land to be sold and the proceeds devoted | 


to the maintenance of a course of lectares tend- 
ing to the education of the people of Lawrence. 
He also suggested that a lot should be selected 
from his gift to be used for a library at some 
future time. 
reserving the lot whereon the new library build- 
ing now stands. The trustees, however, had not 
the means or authority to erect a building. 

Mr. N. G. White became interested in the mat- 
ter, but business duties prevented him from taking 
any active steps towards the erection of such a 
building. After his death, although he had not 
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letters, ‘‘ Erected in memory of Nathaniel G. 
White.” On the east and west walls of this 
room are stationary files containing the loca! and 
the principal Boston papers. Other papers are 
arranged upon files in a rack and may be re- 
moved and scanned by the reader at one of the 
tables of the room. A cloak and toilet apart- 
ment is connected with this room, The building 
is heated by bronze radiators. 

The librarian’s room leads from the reading- 
room at a point directly opposite the entrance to 
the latter. It is 17 feet wide and 27 feet long, 
Here are cabinets and book-racks containing the 
unbound periodicals, works of fine arts, bound 
periodicals, and other books, which are not 


| allowed to be taken from the building. The 


room is lighted by large windows in the west 
and south wall, 

Entrance to the reference-room, which occu- 
pies the northwest portion of the building, is 
through the librarian’s room, This room differs 
somewhat from the others. The furnishings are 
of black walnut, and its sombre appearance forms 
a contrast with the brightness of the ash wood, 
The dimensions are 21} x 32 feet. The ceiling 
extends upward into the roof and is finished in 
wood. Two large ash beams surmounted by 
semicircular beams extend across the room, Win- 
dows several feet from the floor furnish light 
for this apartment, and two large arches over- 


| look the reading-room. The books here have 


The trustees furthered this idea by | 


referred to the matter in his will, nor had he | 


spoken during his lifetime regarding erecting a | 


library building himself, yet his wife and his 


daughter, Elizabeth W., proposed to give the | 
city $40,000 for that use, on condition that the | 
city should agree to use the building as a library | 
for 30 years, during the first 10 of which a rent | 


of $1600 per annum should be paid. This offer 
was accepted. Already it has cost $48,000 and 
$45,000 of this sum Mrs, White and her daughter 
have contributed. 

The building is constructed of the finest brown- 
stone. It isa beautiful, roomy, and well-lighted 
library. 

On the first floor are the reading and general 


| cases, constructed from iron, 


delivery rooms, librarian's and reference rooms | 


and the book-rvom. 
The reading-room occupies the main portion 
of the building and is 30x 74 feet. This room is 


finished in ash, as is indeed the whole interior of 


all been arranged according to subjects. 

The book-room occupies the entire southern 
portion of the building and is reached by two 
doors at the southern end of the delivery and 
reading room. This portion is constructed under 
the best fire-proof principles, and can be shut off 
from all communication with the remainder of 
the structure in case of a fire. It consists of two 
floors, one on a level with the other rooms in 
the lower story of the building, and a second 
one beneath it. Sixteen black walnut bookcases 
used in the old library were made over and are 
used on the main floor of this room. This is the 
only woodwork, with the exception of two desks, 
in this apartment. The floor is of iron.  Stair- 
ways at either end of the room communicate 
with the lower floor, where are 16 more double 
fire-escape 
reaches from a small room at the rear of the 
lecture hall on the second story to the book- 
room. Windows arranged at short intervals 
about the room furnish ample light during the 
daytime, and single gas-jets between the cases 
provide light in the evening. The cases are so 
arranged on the second floor that, should neces- 


| sity demand it, a second tier can be placed above 


the structure with a few exceptions. The ceiling | 
is 16 feet high, and large beams of ash reach | 


from one side of the room to the other. The 
light enters the room through the seven windows 
in the pentagonal front. The delivery counter is 
at the south end of the room and on the left of 
the entrance. It is 18 feet in length. On the 


| 


wall at the rear of the counter is a large iron | 


these, to be reached by raised platforms or gal- 
leries. 

A winding stairway, beautiful in construction, 
and wrought from oak, extends from the vesti- 
bule adjoining the reading-room to the second 
story. 

rhe trustees’ room opens directly from the 
hallway at the head of the stairs. It occupies 
the upper portion of the hexagonal tower. As 


| yet this room is not furnished, 


The lecture-room is finely adapted to the use 


tablet bearing the inscription in raised bronze | to which it is to be devoted, and is 30 x 61 feet. 
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GLADSTONE ON THE GROWTH OF PUB- 
LIC LIBRARIES IN ENGLAND. 

AT THE OPENING OF THE 

MARTIN’S-IN- 


SPEECH DELIVERED 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF ST. 

THE-FIELDS. 

THE act under which you have been enabled 
to carry this design into effect dates from the 
year 1850, when I was myself already beginning 
to be a somewhat old member of Parliament 
The author of that act was a gentleman of 
the name of Ewart, a name which I have the 
honor to bear as a second name, and he is a 
man whom I very well remember, and whom 
I had the honor and pleasure of knowing. 
Mr. Ewart, the author of that act, was a cul- 
tivated man, a scholar, highly respected in ev- 
ery relation of life, and his name deserves to 
be recorded in that he was upon more subjects 
than one a pioneer, working his way forward, 
doing the rough introductory work in his coun- 
try’s interest, in the interest of the nation, upon 
subjects which at that time very few had begun 
to appreciate. The appreciation of his work in 
regard to libraries, which produced the act of 
1850, has been an appreciation gradually pro- 
gressing. Mr. Greenwood has supplied us with 
the facts of the case, which are rather simple. 
The progress for a long time was not very rapid. 
In the 36 years from 1850 onward — that is, down 
to 1886 — 133 places had availed themselves of the 
benefits of the act. That was not a very large 
number, not amounting quite, upon the average, 
to four in each of those 36 years. Well, but slow 
progress in infancy is not always a bad sign. 
We are not a people whose minds move very 
rapidly. What we hope is that they move se- 
curely, that the progress we do achieve is solid 
progress, and that we are not so much given, 
as possibly some might be, to step backwards 
where we have once found it our duty to step 
forward. Now, see the change which has taken 
place. We have only four years, from 1887 
to 1890, and in those four years no less than 70 
places have taken advantage of the act, so that 
instead of an average of less than four places in 
the year, we have an. average of more than 17 
places. Now, certainly, that is rapid progress, 
which I think we ought to regard as satisfactory. 
No doubt very many questions arise, which have 
been ably discussed by Mr. Greenwood, and upon 
some of which possibly there may be differences 
of opinion, You are aware, for example, that 
now it isin the power of any qualified person to 
demand a poll of the parish upon the acceptance 
of the act. That was not an unreasonable prop- 
osition at the time when it was first embodied in 
the act, because this foundation of libraries was 
not like the ordinary recognized functions of 
municipalities. It was in the nature of a novelty 
—of an outside operation ; and it was not, per- 
haps, unreasonable or impolitic that the people 
themselves should be distinctly consulted upon 
the question whether they would have a library 
or not, They have availed themselves in various 
instances of the privilege of refusing. Mr. 
Greenwood, I think, rather complains that in one 
single year twelve places declined to have the 
act put into operation among them. Still, until 
the country has fully recognized that the founda- 


tion of these libraries is an ordinary duty of the 
local municipality, probably it would not be a 
bad thing that the public, the local public, should 
be consulted upon the question, There is another 
great difficulty, undoubtedly, about the extension 
of libraries of this kind from places of compara- 
tively large population — to which they are now 
confined —into rural districts. That is a very 
serious difficulty, because, when you have a very 
large population concentrated in a very small 
space, you can give to the whole of them nearly 
equal interest in the library; it is accessible to 
all; but where you have in purely rural districts 
a much smaller population, distributed and dif- 
fused, over a space perhaps 20 or 50 times 
larger, there it is very difficult, as persons con- 
versant with rural districts well know, to put all 
upon anything like an equality with regard to 
their access to the library ; and, of course, it is 
to be expected that, where people do not recog- 
nize either an immediate or prospective benefit 
to themselves or their families, they should be 
less inclined to undertake the burdens which the 
act enables them to impose upon themselves. 
Well, Mr. Greenwood, whois an advanced and 
zealous advocate, has a remedy for all that, ladies 
and gentlemen, and his remedy is a very simple 
one. The First Lord of the Treasury will at once 
appreciate it. His remedy is a small dose of pub- 
lic money —a sure and infallible specific, supply- 
ing all deficiencies, surmounting all difficulties, 
and curing all social evils. It may be that in old 
age one loses one’s nimbleness and power to keep 
up a competition in pace with other men. I am 
not at all able to follow Mr. Greenwood’s zeal in 
the recommendation that the Consolidated Fund 
should be the source of supply for institutions of 
this kind ; but I do not wish to give up the case 
of villages and rural districts. Our land is held 
by wealthy men ; it is held by men who recognize, 
to a great extent, and who, I hope, from genera- 
tion to generation will still more largely recog- 
nize, the proposition that the possession of 
landed property entails great social duties; 
and, instead of the Consolidated Fund, what I 
hope is, that the liberality and the enlightened 
judgment of these large proprietors, who are 
scattered all over the country, will meet the 
difficulty, and enable the villages, either upon 
their own bases, or by affiliating themselves to 
the town libraries — which is a plan, 1 believe, 
that has been adopted with very great effect in 
some places— enable them, I say, to meet the 
case and enjoy the great advantage of institu- 
tions of this kind. 

Well, now, gentlemen, I have spoken to you 
of the progress that has been achieved — of the 
general progress; but, besides being parishioners 
of St. Martin’s, you are Londoners, and as Lon- 
doners it is well, I think, that you should under- 
stand how the metropolis stands in this matter. 
Now for a long time the metropolis was very 
stiff, reluctant, and hard-hearted, and a gentleman 
sent to me only yesterday a letter, written by Mr. 
Ewart himself, from which I will make a very 
brief quotation. Mr. Ewart had been cognizant 
of the fact that, in the year 1855 an attempt had 
been made to induce the city of London, which 
need not have been apprehensive of an exhaustive 
burden fromthe penny in the pound — I believe it 
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was a halfpenny then, but whether a penny or 
halfpenny the city of London had declined —to 
accept the act. Mr. Ewart writes a letter to a 
friend in which he says: ‘‘I trust that, notwith- 


standing our recent unsuccessfulness, the free | 


library system will flourish even in the city of 
London.” 
us to-day, he would have seen that the faith which 
he entertained, and which is a very characteristic 
quality of men who see far into the future and 
work for the future has been amply justified. 
For a long time London was most obdurate; 
down to the end of 1885—that is, 36 years 
after the act, London had only two libraries. 
But in the month of June, 1890, Mr. Greenwood 
has shown that, instead of two, it had nineteen. 
That is to say, the rate of increase going on in 


London was more rapid than in any other part of | 


the country; and what appears likely is that these 


valuable institutions will, in a very short time, be | 


strewn so thickly over the whole of this metrop- 
olis, that there will be no parish without an 
establishment of the kind. That, gentlemen, is 
a very satisfactory state of things, and if we are 
content with a moderate but ever-growing success 
—and that is what a prudent man ought to be 
content with in this world — I think we may be 
thankful to see what has been done in this direc- 


tion, and may look forward to the future with a | 


confident anticipation of still greater achieve- 
ments. Well now, ladies and gentlemen, this 
institution is not an isolated phenomenon. The 


foundation of libraries is one among many feat- | 


ures of the modern tendency and movement of 
British society. There is a rough question put 
by Mr. Carlyle. He says: ‘ How is it there is 
not a library in every town? You will find 
everywhere the police, a prison and gallows ! 
why have we not a library?’ No doubt if 
we go back a period, and look for particular 
indications of our social system, we find that 
they are generally of a penal and coercive char- 
acter. I remember once being in a certain 
county — I will not name the county — but I was 
Staying in the house of a friend in a certain coun- 
ty, and I said: ‘‘ You have a great number of 
gallows in this county.” I forget the exact 
number, but that was the case in the different 
rural districts in the old times. They were not 
merely the ornaments of large towns, where 
there were numbers of prisons and hundreds and 
thousands of criminals, but they went through the 
country as a local and parochial institution. I 
may mention, also, the venerated institution of 
the stocks, which we have almost forgotten. 
Well, my friend observed to me that I was mis- 
taken. It was not his county, but the neighbor- 
ing county. So it was. But on a little further 
investigation he was obliged to admit that there 
was in his parish a place called ‘‘ Gallows 
Green.”” That, I am afraid, was only adding 
conviction to the pointing question. But a great 
change has taken place. We have less to do 
with the gallows and the prison than we had 
in former times, and we have more to do with 
another kind of agency. There is a word which 


has come into existence since I was young, and 
which indicates this wise and comprehensive 
change — the word “‘ sociology " --- rather an awk- 
ward word, as it is not of pure parentage, but we 


Had Mr. Ewart happily been among | 


cannot manage it any better. But it isa very im- 
| portant word, which indicates the great system of 
| education which is going over the country. It in- 
dicates the foundation of museums, the foundation 
of art galleries, the foundation of libraries. It in- 
| dicates the foundation of institutions having in view 
the corporal health and development of the people 
| and the maintenance of their physical properties. 
| Let us not suppose that because we attach im- 
| portance to the foundation of litraries, museums, 
| art galleries, and so forth, and because ink and 
| paper are indispensable to human progress, that 
| we can separate what God has joined together. 
| You cannot separate the properties of man’s 
| body from the properties of his soul. You must 
| 


develop him as a creature of body, soul, and 
spirit. And I rejoice to think that great atten- 
tion is now given in many cases to these corpo- 
| ral pursuits also, and that healthful exercise is 
supplied to the people. These gymnasia, or 
| whatever they may be called, I, for my part, 
join and couple with the institutions directed to 
manly improvement, and as all being joint minis- 
ters to the great and good work, I do not vent- 
ure to say —I do not think you would approve 
| my thought if I did —that institutions of this 
| order are institutions which will of themselves 
} enable a man to attain the highest purposes for 
which he came into the world, or will effectually 
supply all his needs. or furnish all that is re- 
quired by his infirmities and his sins. It would 
be a very great mistake if we were to place in- 
stitutions of this kind in competition with the 
| religion which it is our happiness to profess. 
| They are not designed to compete with that 
religion, far less are they to be substitutes for it. 
On the contrary, they hold that religion to be 
| their parent. It is Christianity which is the 
parent of philanthropy — the parent of all the de- 
velopments of philanthropy which has taken so 
many forms, in which the blessed and benevolent 
principles of the Gospel open and expand them- 
selves. We know that not to be an idle boast — 
not tg be an arbitrary and unsupported opinion, 
and we do it in this way. Whenwe go back to 
the greatest people of antiquity, when the high- 
est faculties of man were developed to an extent 
probably exceeding any development with which 
we are now conversant, these philanthropic 
developments were almost unknown. Never 
until Christianity came into the world did they 
begin, partly by sympathy and attraction, to 
make themselves somewhat known. But the full 
and large acceptance of the doctrines of true 
philanthropy, which the name “ sociology” was 
intended to embrace and recommend, was never 
known to mankind or put in action among man- 
kind. And it is to the blessed influence of Chris- 
tianity, in my opinion, that we must refer their 
origin. But in any case it is inno spirit of rivalry, 
much less in a spirit of hostility, that these in- 
stitutions found themselves. 

We stand here upon ground which is within so 
or 100 yards of the noble church of St. Martin. 
That is asymptom of the friendly relations which 
ought to obtain, and which generally have really 
obtained, between the social developments of our 
time and the still greater, higher, holier, and 
more powerful and profound influences which 
are connected with the Gospel of our Saviour, 
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In how many ways are these institutions pre- 
paratory to religion and in how many ways 
helpful to it? But these institutions are enemies 
of what? These libraries, these gymnasia, these 
museums, this system of public education, they 
are all instruments with which a war is carried 
on. War against what? War against ignorance, 
war against brutality. Brutality and idleness are 
amongst the greatest auxiliaries by which the 
kingdom of evil and mischief is sustained and 


supported in the world. When we speak of | 


brutality, persons are apt to think of this now 
as an idea and a tendency which have be- 
come remote. It seems as if it were buried 
in a long-forgotten past. But it is not a 
very remote past, and not a past very long for- 
gotten. We go back less than 200 years. Pas- 
times distinctly brutal were the habitual pastimes 
of the people of this country. Nor do I say that 
they are to be blamed for it by members of our 
present community, when I recollect that cruelty 
has tended to lodge itself in connection with the 
thoughtless enjoyments of mankind in all times, 


and in those times they had little option, they | 
| niary means by which to work; you have put 


had not employment for the mind. They had 
severe labor for the body ; and, when that labor 
is fixed and presses hard npon the physical 
powers of man, he must and will find some 
relief, some alleviation, some refreshment. It 
is the fault of those who ought to provide him 
with the refreshment which is better, for the 
want of which he is driven to the refreshment 
which is worse. I will not now go into the 
drink question, which is in the minds of every- 
body. It would be hard to mark a class of per- 
sons as the enemies of the public good. But 
there is no doubt that these institutions are 
directly in competition with the public houses of 
the country. It is a very pleasant thing to know 
that the condition of our laboring population 
has changed in respect to the means of men- 
tal and bodily improvement in two ways. First 
of all the means—the institutions necessary 
for the purpose, which did not previously exist 
at all, have been largely provided, and are now 
provided more largely than ever. There are 
other uses for libraries such as these. I have 
been promised the power of reference to books 
here. A very useful power it is, especially with 
regard to books whose series run out into great 
bulk. To all classes there is great utility in the 
power of reference and the uses which this insti- 
tution affords, but, of course, it is to the masses 
of the community that they are principally valu- 
able, and it is by those masses that they have been 
largely, and will be, I believe, still more and 
more largely appreciated. There is one kind 
of appreciation, ladies and gentlemen, which I 
cannot help contemplating with greater interest 
than another, and that is the case of the very 
young — the case of the intelligent growing lad, 
who is just beginning, perhaps only in the humble 
capacity of a messenger, perhaps as an appren 
tice, but in one or the other beginning to show 
that he has got in him the metal of a man which, 
if well used, will develop into something valuable 
and comparatively great for the future. Now, it 
is in a library like this that a youth of that kind 
may derive the greatest benefit. His mind is 
full of material, and it is this library and such in- 


stitutions that may impart the vital spark to that 
material, and a visit to which may inspire him 
with ideas altogether new, with the idea that 
his mind is capable of progress, that his facul- 
ties, if applied sedulously and continuously and 
manfully to a given purpose, will attain a val- 
uable end. All these things he sometimes 
learns from the occasions. of life, but there is 
no place, perhaps, among all the various oc- 
casions that ordinary life offers — there is hardly 
any place where he is more likely to receive that 
enormous benefit than he is within the walls of 
an institution of this kind. I do not speak 
of the selection of the books of the institution, 
but on every ground I feel that to take part in 
inaugurating, in commending to the public notice 
and public interest this library, every one of us 
is discharging a valuable and important public 
duty. The very crowd that attended us oa our 
visit from the vicarage to the door is a testimony 
of how the masses of the population of London 
appreciate an occasion of this kind. You have 
got the material — you have got the human ma- 
terial on which to work — you have got the pecu- 


those means into operation — into beneficial oper- 
ation, I express to you the most earnest desire 
of my heart to be, that prosperity and success in 
social and moral improvement may attend, in- 
creasingly from year to year, the progress of St. 
Martin's Library. 


THE GROSVENOR LIBRARY, BUFFALO, 


THE new Grosvenor Library, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
which is now in process of construction, is the 
outcome of the bequest made the city in its early 
days by Seth Grosvenor, whose name it will per- 
petuate. Mr. Grosvenor was a wealthy resident 
of Buffalo some fifty years ago, and in 1857 he 
made the following bequest: ‘‘I give to the 
Mavor, Aldermen and the Commonalty of the 
city of Buffalo, in the county of Erie, to be paid 
in assets in the same way at the risk of collec- 
tion by said city, and to be paid in two years 
after my decease, without interest, $40,000; $10.- 
ooo of which to be appropriated to the purchase 
of a lot and building thereon (unless the city of 
Buffalo shall give a lot tor the purpose, in which 
case the whole $10,000 is to be expended on the 
building) which is intended for a public library, 
and the remainder, $30 000, to be invested for- 
ever, and its income to be used in the purchase 
of books, to be always kept open for the use of 
the public; the books not to be lent or rented, 
and only used for reading in the building.” 

The gift was made on condition that the city 
should appropriate a sufficient sum each year for 
the current expenses of the library. The city 
accepted the conditions, and in 1865 the sum was 
paid over under an act passed in 1859. Since 
1868 the library has been established in the upper 
floor of the Buffalo Savings Bank building. The 
Common Council appropriates $4000 annually 
for the current expenses, and the interest of the 
library fund (about $2000 a year) is used for the 
purchase of new books. The library now con- 
tains about 35,000 volumes, and is particularly 
strong in h'story, geography, exploration, travels, 
and scientific works ; there is but little poetry 
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and no fiction. Alexander Sheldon was the first 
librarian. In 1870 he was succeeded by James 
W. Ward, who still holds the position. 

The new building will stand on the south- | 
east corner of Franklin and Edward Streets, | 
measuring 150 feet on the former street and 
108 on the latter. It will be of brick and 
red freestone, with gray tiled roof. The ar- 
chitecture is Renaissance in style, the corner 
being boldly accentuated by a lofty memorial 
tower, circular in form from its base to its domi- 
cal roof, and originalintreatment. There will be | 
entrances on both streets, the main one being on 
Franklin Street. The main idea of the interior 
arrangement is based on the principle of a wide, 
uninterrupted area in the centre, the entrance 
hall, librarian’s department, library, and reading- 
room being subdivided only by structural decora- | 
tive lines, and emphasized by proportions of their 
relative heights. The first-named subdivision, 
that devoted to the public entrance and reception- 
hall, with entrances from Franklin and Edward 
Streets, has an area of 2000 square feet ; on the 
left are commodious rooms for the trustees, li- 
brarian, bibliography, and catalogues, and also the 
memorial or ladies’ room in the tower, 25 feet in 
diameter. On the right is the grand staircase 
leading to the entresol story, and also to the base- 
ment story. 

Parallel to this subdivision are the enclosure 
and desk for the librarian’s assistants; while on 
the east side are large alcoves — apparently sep- 
arate rooms — for the art and medical works, and 
on the corresponding west side is a spacious alcove 
devoted to works on geography and exploration, 
with maps and charts. Commanding access on 
each side, the assistants’ enclosure leads to the 
reference library and general readiag-room, the 
latter of a cruciform plan, its three arms forming 
deep recesses for bookcases ; these commodious 
and convenient recesses or bays have a total area 
of nearly 5000 square feet, and open into a cen- 
tral reading-room of nearly 2500 square feet, 
top-lighted by a domical light over the entire 
reading-room. There is also a series of clere- 
story windows over the wall bookcases in each 
recess, thereby admitting of good lighting, am- 
ple accommodations for books in the recesses 
or arms, and a spacious area for readers and 
students. This arrangement will also enable the 
librarian and his assistants to have full control of 
the whole floor, either from his place behind the 
desk, or from his more private rooms. There is 
on three sides of the entrance hall an entresol 
story, with gallery, which enables the readers to 
enjoy the quiet of a recess or alcove, undisturbed 
by the other visitors, at the same time overlook- 
ing the entire library. It also leads to the more 
isolated rooms in the memorial tower, where the 
bookworm, or committees, may retire and enjoy 
the privileges of home, office, or studio. The 
well-lighted and spacious basement story under 
the reference-library, is approached by the 
grand staircase, and will be arranged as a deposi- 
tory and reference-room for the voluminous 
drawings and specifications received from the U. 
S. Patent Office. One room in the building will | 
also be devoted to local history and the current 
literature of the immediate region. 
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State Cibrarn Associations. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION. 

Tue Connecticut Library Association met 
May 30 in the Beardsley Library, West Win- 
sted, with an attendance of 25. The meeting 
was called to order at 11 o’clock by President 
Van Name, and G. M. Carrington, of the Board 
of Trustees of the Beardsley Library, made an 
address of welcome, paying a tribute to the 
memory of Elliott Beardsley, a prominent citizen 
of Winsted, whose widow endowed the library 
in 1874 with $10,000, half for books and half for 
a fund, which, with the addition of yearly sub- 


| scriptions, makes it useful to schools, art clubs, 


and readers on special topics. 

President Van Name emphasized the fact that 
the association met for the first time, not in a 
city, but in a borough, a part of one of the 
towns whose libraries were to show its best work. 
He spoke of the lately formed Public Library 
Commission in New Hampshire, which, like 
Massachusetts, offers $100 for books to any town 
giving from $12.50 to $50, according to its valua- 
tion. He also reviewed the New York school 
library acts of 1838 and later, through the de- 
cline of libraries and the diversion of money 
granted them to other uses, to the present laws, 
which place school libraries under the care of 
teachers, or free libraries in the neighborhood. 
This law, it is hoped, will stop the scandalous 
mismanagement of libraries in New York. 

Forrest Morgan, of Hartford, read an able and 
interesting paper on ‘* The Library and the 
Business Man,” including in this class all, whether 
in business or professional life, who are between 
the scholar-specialists and the multitude who 
read nothing but newspapers and light books of 
the day. Scholars and the multitude, he said, 
know what they want, but the business class 
does not, and never wants the same thing two 
weeks in succession, as a list shows, which reads 
as if made bya lunatic. It includes the ‘* Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,” a book on ho- 
rology, congressional! documents, Japanese sketch- 
es, the English Peerage, a United States Census 
of 1840, Kant’s “ Kritik,” Bancroft’s “ Native 
Races,” ‘‘ American Notes and Queries,” and a 
book on building stones. These are all inthe line of 
one man’s business, and such men cannot buy all 
the books they need, and if they could, would 
have no use for them after the need was over. 
Venice, Holland, New England, Connecticut 
have all been societies of busi.ess men, and the 
glory of the community is greater than the glory 
of the unit. 

There can be no more important work ofa 
library than to furnish guidance and to give a 
tradesman the power to rise above his trade. 
Scholars influence the business class, and they in 
their turn influence those intellectually below 
them. This influence should tell in the honest 
and cleanly administration of public affairs. 

After a discussion on methods of charging 
books and an exhibition of cards, stamps, etc., 
used in some half dozen libraries, the association 
dined at the Beardsley House, and then, by the 
courtesy of Henry Gay, of the Board of Trustees 
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of the library, went to drive over the boulevard, 
which, before the summer is over, will be opened 
around Highland Lake. 

The afternoon session was opened with a paper 
by H. F. Bassett, of the Silas Bronson Library, 
Waterbury, on “ Libraries in Ancient Water- 
bury,” which once included some 130 square 
miles, and had at the close of the last century, 
and in the first quarter of the nineteenth, at least 
ten libraries. One was in Naugatuck, then 
called Salem, and several volumes and the rec- 
ord-book are now in possession of the Bronson 
Library. Middlebury, Wolcott, Waterbury, 
Watertown, Thomaston, and Plymouth had them, 
and ‘‘ Juvenile” and ‘‘Minors” libraries are 
known to have existed. These small town li- 
braries had a great influence on Bronson Alcott, 
his cousin, William A. Alcott,and on Silas Bron- 
son. A copy of Law’s “Serious Call” in one of 
them, a gift from the will of the Hon. Samuel 
Phillips, of Andover, might be kept out eight 
weeks, and was to be in constant circulation 
under the direction of the minister and deacons. 
Out of about 200 books in the same library there 
were 100 religious ones and two novels, both 
Scott's, 

A report of the A. L. A. Conference at Lake- 
wood, by Miss Eliza S. Talcott, of the Hartford 
Library, was read, and the meeting adjourned 
after a vote indorsing the action of the Confer- 
ence on public documents, and another thanking 
the Beardsley Library and Henry Gay. 


Librarn Cinbs. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB. 
MAY MERTING. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the club was 
held at the Columbia College Library, about 40 
members being present. The Library School was 
represented by Miss M. S. Cutler and the mem- 
bers of the Junior Class, 

President Hill called upon Miss Coe to open 
the discussion of the subject: The Relation of 
Libraries to Public Schools.* 

Mr. Peck, of Gloversville, being called upon 
by the President, said: ‘‘I must confess that I 
am not prepared to speak here this afternoon, 
but being called upon, I can tell you only a part 
of my experience. I have the pleaure of having 
charge of a small library in a small city. We 
have about 2200 school-children and about 50 
teachers. I have been 13 years in office. It has 
become my duty to secure for the library its 
patronage, and in time to make it self-supporting. 
We had to look for a new class of readers: I 
mean the school-children. The town is a small 
manufacturing place. The people living there 
are perhaps above the average in intelligence in 
such places. Our novels are read by the women 
who work in our shops. The great question was 
how to secure for this library a chance to be use- 
ful to everybody. This could only be done in 
my case through the public schools. I received 
permission to go through all the schools, I started 


* See page 193. this issue, 


three classes in reading, viz.: one of the teachers, 
another of the high-school pupils, and the third, 
of the scholars in the lower grades. Some of the 
teachers complained that they already had too 
much to do to take up this work. 1 made a very 
careful examination of all the facts, and went be- 
fore the Superintendent of the Board of Education 
and told him that one teacher found time to take 
her class in geography to the library, while an- 
other in the same grade with no more to do said 
she had not time to do so. A large number of 
the teachers are ready to go into this work. They 
send to me on Mondays lists of books needed for 
their studies, which I lay out for them. Between 
4 and 6 o'clock we devote our time to finding 
answers to questions asked by the little ones. I 
had the children tell me how to reach Germany, 
for instance, and in order to make it as interesting 
as possible, I procured al! the pictures and books 
I could get to illustrate this point. We have an 
evening devoted to a debating class, in which the 
boys select the questions for debate. One of 
these questions was, Is poetry easier to write than 
prose ? 

‘* I find it the duty of the librarian to reach the 
teachers, There is no difficulty in reaching the 
pupils. The great curse of modern education is 
that it consists of about 75 per cent. of examina- 
tions. Children should be taught to discriminate 
between what is important and what is trivial. 

** Being 13 years old, our library has virtually 
brought up a new generation of readers. We 
have also ladies’ reading classes. The library has 
established itself by working though the schools. 
How this could be done in New York I do not 
know, but branch libraries might help to soive 
the question.” 

Mr. Hill asked Mr. Peck if he had to guide 
all these meetings in which reading was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Peck. —Yes. We bought only $200 
worth of books /ast year, so I had plenty of time 
to devote to this work. 

Mr. Peoples. — Could this work be done by a 
librarian who had 10,000 volumes a year to buy ? 

Mr. Peck. — No. We bought 265 vols. last 
year. We had a growth of about 600 vols. in 
all, outside of periodicals. We spend this year 
$600 for books and $300 for periodicals. 

Mr. Peoples. — You certainly do much work; 
my only question is whether a librarian who has 
much more work to do could give his time to 
this special work ? 

Mr. Peck. —\f he had a proper staff to help 
him he could. 

Mr. Peoples. — What is your percentage of 
circulation in fiction ? 

Mr. Peck. —78%. I put in as fiction, how- 
ever, such works as the Rollo Books and the Zig- 
zag Journeys, and this helps to swell the percent- 
age. 
Miss Coe. — Mr. Peck has as large a force in 
his library as we have in our libraries, which cir- 
culate a much larger number of volumes. 

Mr. Hill. —\t seems to me that this work of 
Mr. Peck's is very important. It shows what 


can be done by a librarian who has a small 
library and plenty of time to make it of use to 
the public. 


I think this example will be of 
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great incentive to those here with large libraries 
and more means. I see here Dr. Leipziger, we 
should be glad to hear from him. 

Dr. Leipsiger.—1 came to listen. I said 
something about this work at the last meeting of 
the club. I have great faith in this work. I do 
not think the library performs its full functions 
by simply putting out books without attempting 
to guide its readers. I go around the schools 
daily, and I find that one of the things that ought 
to be done is to establish the most intimate and 
friendly relationship between the librarians and 
the teachers. There is not such a feeling as 
there should be between them. Is this the 
teachers’ fault? [Cries of ‘‘ Yes.”] If we can en- 
thuse them, as the librarians ought to be able to 
do, I am sure something might be done to 


lighten the teacher's drudgery, and as an aid to | 


making their work pleasanter. I am connected 
with the Aguilar Library. It has about 1500 
vols, only. 
collection of books, were asked to come to the 


library, or send their pupils. The amount of fic- | 


tion circulated was less than 50 per cent., history, 
biography, and travels exceeding any other sub- 
jects. We have in each of the schools in this 
city a library, but I am sorry to say that those 
who selected the books did not use the best 
judgment. The trustees selected them, and 
among them were such books as Gibbon’s ** His- 
tory,” etc. The librarians might have afforded 
valuable aid in the selection of these books. 

I would suggest that invitations be extended 
some day by the librarians to the teachers to 
visit their libraries and look over the books on 


history and travels, and then make up lists of | 


books suited to the various ages of the pupils. 
By thus doing you would be aiding in forming a 
taste for good reading. Mr. Peck has truly said 
that education is for life and not for examina- 
tions. We are trying to make the school-house 
the place where children are but beginning to 
get their education. This cannot be done un- 
less the library and the school-house are brought 
together into the most intimate relationship. 
Mr. Hill. — There have been two practical sug- 
gestions made here this afternoon which I wish 
could be impressed upon your minds. The first, 
by Miss Coe, of a congress of people interested 
in the subject who would come together and 
make out and adopt a plan by which the great- 
est advantage might be gained. I wish some 
one would take up this suggestion. The next 
is that made by Dr. Leipziger, that the teachers, 
especially 
higher grades, should come and inspect the 
libraries. We did this in Newark. A few of the 
teachers came, and they were very much surprised 
at the library and its arrangement. I expect 


tocarry out this idea more fully another year. | 


The most beneficial results cannot but be at- 
tained by this work. Many teachers think it an 
additional work thrown upon their shoulders. 
They do not realize that in truth itis helpful to 
them and makes their work easier. 

Miss Plummer.— We have given teachers 
special privileges. They can take out 6 bocks 


on a teachers’ card, and can keep them a month 
We give them also the privi- 


without renewal. 


The teachers were informed of this | 


the principals and teachers of the | 


lege of taking out any work on education during 

the summer vacation of two months, without 
| obliging it to be renewed. We have invited 
some teachers to visit and inspect the library to- 
night and to-morrow night. We are also talking 
of forming a teachers’ reference class next fall, in 
order that they may learn the use of our refer- 
ence-books. 

Dr. Leipziger. — We have sometimes 50 teach- 
ers in a single school. I think it would be a 
good idea to invite the teachers of but one school 
toa library atatime. If one school gets inter- 
ested the others will come in from a spirit of 
rivalry. 
|  Mfiss Coe. — My trouble has been in getting 

the teachers interested. Judging from the read- 
ing of some of the teachers | should not care to 
have them have the direction of the reading of 
| the pupils. I send catalogues to the schools, 
| but I do not think they are very much used. We 
bought some works on education, hoping the 
teachers would use them, but they are gathering 
dust on the shelves. 

Miss M.S. Cutler.—I1 have seen many signs 
on the part of teachers who are interesting the 
children in reading. In a country town a li- 
brary association was formed to get district 
libraries, which should be sent from one school 
| toanother. This was done by the teachers and 
not by the librarian. Lists of the best ten books 
on different subjects were also made out. 

One of these lists mentioned by Miss Cutler 
was passed around among those present. 

Mr, Hill, —1 think the teachers are doing a 
good work, but they need spurring on. I do not 
think we overestimate our work. Our teachers 
| are helping their pupils and the library. One 
| of our protessors has spent a good deal of time 
in our reference-room preparing the lectures 
he delivers before his classes. For an entire 
year he has been doing this, in order to induce 
teachers to become interested in the work. I find 
we cannot get books enough on education to sup- 
ply the demand, especially since our visits last 
| year. 
| I would like the club to take some action on 
the two suggestions made. 
| Mr. Letpriger.— There are in New York 

principals’ associations, teachers’ associations, 

and the Society of Pedagogy. I am connected 
| with the latter society. 
| Mr, Peale. —I move that Mr. Leipziger be 

appointed on a committee with other members 
to find ways and means to secure a joint meeting 
of the teachers and librarians to discuss this 
question. 

The motion was duly seconded and passed. 

The following officers were elected : 

President, Mr. Silas H. Berry. 

Vice- Presidents, Mr. Henry M. 
Miss Mary C. Mosman. 

Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Tuttle. 

Secretary, Mr. Geo. Watson Cole. 

The President then appointed the following 
committee to bring the teachers and librarians 
| together: Mr. Henry M. Leipziger, Miss Ellen 
| M. Coe, Miss Mary Plummer. 
| Mr. Hill, — We have with us to-day the Vice- 
| Director and Junior Class of the Library School. 


Leipziger, 
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It must be pleasant to meet with this club io 
this room, where the New York Library Club 
was formed. The work that this club has done 
in the few years of its organization is such as to 
place it in a position of honor with such organi- 
zations elsewhere. 

Mr. Hillthen called upon Mr. Peoples to speak 
upon the second topic on the programme for the 
meeting : The Equalization of the Postage Rates 
on Books of all Classes. 

Mr. Peoples.—I1 have very little faith in the 
passage of any bill that will increase the postage 
on any class of books that are now carried at 
lower rates. This matter was brought up at the 
Milwaukee meeting of the A. L. A. A committee 
was appointed to look after it. I spent some 
time in Washington with Mr. Spofford in relation 
to it. Secretary Vilas did not see his way clear 
to do anything about it. The second winter we 
introduced a bill which was smothered. The 
bill passed the House and went to the Senate. I 
tried to get librarians interested in writing to 
their senators. Senator Sawyer said my com- 
munication was the only one received. The 
American News Co., Munro’s, and others ap- 
peared before the committee and tried to make it 
think that the people would be deprived of get- 
ting books. 

Mr. Poole, in explanation of the nature of the 
bill, said: *‘Serial publications go through the post- 
office at one centa pound. The law permits period- 
icals to go through the mail at one cent a pound. 
The publishers bring out a number of French 
novels, etc., and then mail them at one centa 
pound. There are two or three difficulties in the 
way: first, it discriminates between two kinds of 
literature, the flashy and sound literature. The 
former are mainly foreign works and the latter 
American. There is another thing against this bill. 
Many of the books sent in this way are books that 
are not circulated even in Paris. In England one 
man has been put into prison for posting books 
that are allowed to go in our mails. [Mr. Poole 
then gave the titles of some of the books that are 
thus circulated.] It costs the government about 
7 or 8 centsa pound tocarry this mail matter 
through its mails. Good books are charged for 
at the rate of 8 cents a pound. It has been pro- 
posed to lower the rate of postage on good liter- 
ature, but this can hardly be done, as it is now 
carried at about cost. PostmasterGeneral Wan- 
amaker is in favor of this bill.” 

Mr. Bowker.—The government is in fact 
putting a premium on this lower class of literature. 
The first opposition to this law took place back in 
the ’7o’s. The Harpers went into the publicaticn 
of the Franklin Square Libraries, withdrew their 
opposition, and so the matter has come down to 
us. 

Ihe Public Document Bill is in a very fair 
state at Washington. I think there is very little 
chance but it will be passed if it comes to a vote. 
Mr. Richardson has had it referred back to his 
committee with power to bring it up at a suitable 
time. 

Mr. Poole read an old resolution of the A. L. A. 
which had for its purpose the recuction of the 
postage on the better class of books to the rates 
of the lower class. He then presented the 


following resolution for the consideration of the 
club: 

‘Resolved, That Bill H. R. 5067, ‘ To amend the 
Postal Laws so as to prevent Certain Classes of 
Zooks from being transmitted through the Mai!s 
as Second-Class Matter,’ receives the hearty sup- 
port of the New York Library Club, and the 
passage of the same is earnestly recommended. 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted by the Secretary to Hon. John S, 
Henderson, Chairman of the Committee on Post- 
Office and Post-Roads, House of Representa- 
tives.” 

Mr. Berry read some of the titles of books that 
are mailed at one cent a pound as follows : 
Creeping Cat the Cadoo ; or the Red and White 

Pard. 

Red Skin Tom ; or, The Demon's Trail. 
Little Quick-shot, the Scarlet Scent; or, The 

Dead Face of Daggerville. 

Denver Doll, the Detective Queen. 

Manhattan Mike, the Bowery Blood. 

Wild Emma, the Girl Brigand. 

Eagle Kit, the Boy Demon. 

The Queen of Fate's Revenge. 

The Girl Avenger. The Girl’s Dead Shot. 

French and other foreign novels. 

Five to tén per cent. of helpful and unobjection- 
able publications, 


At eight cents a pound : 


Bibles. 
School-Books, 


Medical Books. 

Scientific Books. 
Prayer- Books. Religious Books. 
Law-Books. Miscellaneous Books. 

Mr. Bowker expressed the wish that a little 
memorial might follow the resolution if it should 
pass. Such personal letters have their weight 
with Congressmen. 

Mr. Poole said a circular had already been 
made out. 

On motion of Mr. Peoples, seconded by Mr. 
Cole, the resolution was then passed. 

Mr. Poole.— lf any persons here have any in- 
fluence with Congressmen letters should be writ- 
ten at once. 

Mr. Peoples. — The average Congressman does 
not understand this bill. We tried to make them 
understand that the government was acting as an 
express company to transmit these trashy books 
to the people from these publishers. They do 
not look at it from this standpoint. 

Mr. Hill. — The present condition of the doc- 
ument bill is owing, I think, to the result pro- 
duced by the writing of private letters to Con- 
gressmen, as asked for by the A. L. A. 

The committee appointed to examine and 
audit the Treasurer's accounts reported that they 
had been examined and found correct. 

Mr. Hill.— In closing my connection with my 
office as President, I wish to extend my thanks 
to the club. There has been a more active inter- 
est by a larger number of members than durirg 
any former year. If this can be kept up the suc- 
cess of the club is assured, 

A unanimous vote of thanks was then extended 
to the retiring President and other officers of the 
club, for the very able manner in which they have 
administered its affairs for the past year. 
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The club then adjourned. 

Nearly all the members remained to partake 
of a collation which had been prepared by the 
ladies of the club connected with the library. 

Gro. WATSON COLE, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 


REGULAR meeting at the Chicago Public 
Library, May 6, 18g2, 8 p. m. 

Dr. Poole introduced the topic for discussion, 
‘* The Proposed Library Exhibit at the World’s 


Columbian Exposition,” as follows: ‘I will say | 


as a preliminary remark that we are all very 


| 


much in favor of an exhibit as proposed in the | 


LIBRARY JOURNAL, August, 1891. We think 
there will be a generous response from Eng- 
land, Germany, and possibly France. We have 
had some very assuring letters from prominent 
librarians in Germany betokening much inter- 
est in the exhibit. I presume most of you have 
read the report referred to, and shall base my re- 
marks on some of the items. 

** When we come to the subject of library archi- 
tecture it is doubtful if we can exhibit anything 
more than plans in portfolios, as there will be no 
wall space and no room for models. As to ap- 
pliances and fittings, there can be no doubt of the 
desirability of having all the different systems 
represented. Each library should be free to 
show such of its appliances as it may seem fit to 
send. This exhibit also includes all blanks, book 
supports, trucks, etc. I see, however, a ten- 
dency in this report to decide what is best in the 
line of methods. I think there is danger in this, 
and there are no prizes offered. I think all 
should be admitted, and the public be allowed to 
decide on the merit of each, not the Library 
Association. There have been a number of 
things voted upon and decided upon as views of 
the Association for which I did not vote and 
very many others did not. 

“ Another item is binding. This I think a very 
important matter, and the binders should be per- 
mitted to show what kind of binding they can 
turn out for libraries, and at what price. There 
are afew good library binders in this country. 
We have one in Chicago, and I am glad to see 
him here with us to-night. 

** Now about model libraries. I object to the 
term on many grounds. No one library can be 
a model. Differences of environments, of read- 
ers, of locality, necessitate different classes and 
sizes of libraries. 

** If the sanction of the Association as a ‘ model 
library’ were given to any collection of 3000 or 
5000 volumes the term would be misinterpreted 
and might be ridiculed.” 

At this point in the proceedings Dr. S. H. Pea- 
body, Chief of the Division of Liberal Arts, 
World’s Columbian Exposition, entered and was 
introduced to the club by Dr, Poole. 

Resuming the discussion, Dr. Poole said: 
** Some years ago an attempt was made to get up 
a catalogue of 5000 volumes and call it the A. 
L. A. Catalogue. This has been promised from 
year to year, but nobody has ever seen it. I 
have no objections to a collection of books by a 
private individual and that he should call it a 
** model library,” but I object to its being given 


that name by the A. L. A. I do not think the 
A. L. A. should be burdened with the expense 
of buying, arranging, and cataloguing such a 
library. It is not necessary to have books to 
show the construction of bookcases, the distance 
from each other, etc. All this can be seen as 
well on paper, and plans and drawings are already 
to be found in books.” 

This collection of 3000 or 5000 volumes can- 
not be a model reference library, and seems in- 
tended to be simply a small circulating library 
for the country town. Let it be known by that 
name, and not as a *‘ model library.” Dr. Pea- 
body, have you room for such a library ? 

Dr. Peabedy.— | have no estimate of the space 
required for a library of 3000-5000 volumes, 
but this is certain, that space is going to be very 
limited, and we must ask the libraries as well as 
others to condense as much as possible. 

Mr. Hild. — According to Dr. Poole’s own fig- 
ures 2,500 volumes could be shelved in a space of 
100 square feet, in cases 7 feet 6 inches high and 
placed 3 feet apart. 

Dr. Peabody. —\1am desirous first that there 
should be a complete exhibit of all library appli- 
ances, and second that it should be done in the 
best possible way to show all the workings. All 
the different modes of cataloguing and of arrang- 
ing books should be shown side by side in fair 
open competition. I should prefer that the li- 
brarians as experts should decide about methods 
and plans. There should be no attempt at a 
scenic effect to attract attention, but the exhibit 
should quietly appeal to those interested in the 
subject, allowing those who were disposed to 
learn to do so. 

Dr. Poole. — Do you think, Dr. Peabody, there 
will be room for an exhibit on walls or partitions 
of library plans, drawings and elevations, and 
photographs ? 

Dr. Peabody.—Yes, there will be space for them 
and also for the graphic representation of library 
statistics, and if possible the distinctive charac- 
teristics of libraries. For instance, Massachusetts 
claims the honor of having more libraries to the 
square foot than any other State, and is prepared 
to show this by graphic representation. Then a 
very important part will be perspectives on walls 
and partitions, portfolios of the interior plans 
on tables, and references from one to the other, 
so that a man could study them carefully or cas- 
ually as he might choose. Then there should be 
portraits of distinguished librarians, 

Dr. Poole, — We have none. 

Dr. Peabody.— 1 think differently, and we have 
not far to go to find one this evening. These 
have again and again given advice, and good ad- 
details of cataloguing and classification would 
necessitate some books in order to show the dif- 
ferent systems. 

Dr. Poole. — You think there will be space for 
that. 

Dr. Peabody. —1 would rather give space for a 
compact exhibit of that character than for a col- 
lection of blanks, forms, and appliances from 49 
libraries which would only confuse the public. 

Dr. Poole. — But what will the librarian do who 
wants to study comparative methods? Your plan 
would seem to be mainly for the general public, 
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Dr. Peabody.—That is exactly my thought, that 
the exhibit is more for the general public than 
for the librarians. 

Mr. Hild. — The exhibit proposed by the A. L. 
A. will largely depend on the amount of funds 
which can be raised. When Mr. Dewey was here 
we called on Dr. Peabody and had along conver- 
sation with him, and we concluded the best way 
would be to employ a competent man with his 
headquarters in Chicago to gather and arrange 
this exhibit. In case the A. L. A. cannot raise 
funds it is possible the exhibit will go in that 
of the Bureau of Education. 

How the money shall be raised has not yet been 
settled, but it could hardly be from the library 
trustees throughout the country, for it is largely 
from them that the A. L. A. endowment fund has 
been secured. 

Mr. Nelson, — It seems to me that raising the 
funds will be the hardest part. I cannot see 
why Dr. Poole’s idea and Dr. Peabody's could 
not be harmonized. Each library could send its 
own books arranged and catalogued all to fit to- 
gether and make one library. 

Miss Henneberry. — Would not this be confus- 
ing to the public ? 

Mr. Nelson. —1 do not think that would follow, 
for most of the systems are well known to the 
public. I think that the different libraries in 
Chicago could assign persons for the day or 
week to be on hand and explain these systems to 
the public without any expense to the Association. 
I have never been in favor of any one classifica- 
tion to the exclusion of others, and think Mr. 
Cutter’s, Mr. Dewey's, Mr. Schwartz's, and Dr. 
Poole’s should all be shown side by side so the 
public could see for themselves. 

Dr. Peabody.— Unless the A. L. A. would 
make an exhaustive exhibit it would be a question 
whether it should claim the exclusive right of 
way. There need not be a harmonious whole, 
but the various systems and appliances should 
be shown as they would be in any other exhibit 
— transportation, for instance. There will prob- 
ably be nothing in the A. L. A. exhibit but 
United States articles, all the English, French 
and German library appliances being confined to 
the exhibits of their respective countries. I 
have had no official notification of this, but a 
conversation with Mr. Drew about the splendid 
model of the Forth Bridge, made by Sir Henry 
Baker, gave mea hiot of the action likely to be 
taken in such cases. I spoke about its being in 
the engineering exhibit, and was assured it would 
only appear in their own exhibit. 

Mr. Nelson. —1am glad to have that point 
brought out, as it may be possible by a system of 
duplication and cross-references to work them all 
into one, 

Miss Crandall, — It seems to me inappropriate 
to calla collection of library appliances without 
books a library exhibit. We need the books to 
bring out the points of library administration. 

Mr. Nelson, — How did you do, Mr. Hild, at 
the Paris Exposition ; what was the nature of 
your exhibit? 

Mr. Hild, — Our exhibit at Paris was of books 
and pamphlets and a complete set of blanks 
showing the working of its library. 


Mr. Nelson. — It seems to me very important 
that we should get all the foreign exhibits placed 
with ours for comparative study. But the point 
that seems most important to me is a collection 
of books classified and catalogued on different 
plans, all arranged to show the different methods. 

Miss Henneberry. —Do you not think it would 
be very difficult for an attendant to explain the 
different systems ? 

Mr. Nelson. — 1 do not think it would be very 
difficult to understand by the use of the books as 
object lessons. 

Dr. Poole. —We have got some suggestive 
points from Dr, Peabody in this discussion which 
will be useful to us, and we are greatly obliged 
to him for his attendance this evening. 

Dr. Peabody.—In relation to the choice of 
3000 volumes. It seems to me the result could 
be better secured by lists to be given visitors, in- 
stead of having the books themselves. The 
visitors would not carry away any names of the 
books, but the lists they could preserve for future 
reference. There are multitudes of people who 
honestly want to know about the selection of 
books. They are constantly asking advice about 
selection of books, and Dr. Poole and Mr. Hild 
have again and again given advice, and good ad- 
vice, but it should be put in print and so made 
permanent. 

Mr. Nelson, —1 have no doubt that a selection 
of 3000 books could be made, capable of addition 
in any special line demanded by the locality or 
other circumstances. I think the Library Bureau 
would help in furnishing the appliances. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:15. 

G. E. Wire, M.D., Secretary. 


Reviews. 


GrowoLL, Adolf. A Bookseller's Library and 
how to use it. New York : Office of The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, 1891. 72 pp. S. 


The above title is so modest that it is almost 
misleading. Nor does this modesty end with 
the title, for the same strain is continued 
in the prefatory note, where it is stated that 
“this little volume has been prepared in the 
hope that it may serve as a guide for the young 
bookseller to the more important and practical 
works of reference necessary to his profession. 
It does not pretend to cover the field further 
than to point out those works which are of im- 
mediate usefulness to the English-speaking book- 
seller, and to give a few plain directions as to 
how they may be best put to use.” Primarily 
this is undoubtedly true, but in working to this 
end Mr. Growoll has produced a work which 
must be of the greatest use to not merely book- 
sellers, but to librarians and scholars. Had we 
been called upon to give it a title ourselves, the 
first that would have occurred to us woukd have 
been ‘‘A Manual of Available Bibliography,” 
and even this would have hardly done justice to 
the object of the volume. Practically its purpose 
is to indicate the methods by which any book of 
the present century may be traced to its author, 
title, or publisher ; and for this purpose it gives 
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the best list of bibliographies that has yet been 
printed, great care having been taken not merely 
to include the useful, but to exclude the useless. 
The table of contents, which indicates the thor- 
oughness with which the subject is treated, is as 
follows : 

How to Use a Trade Journal. 

— to Use ** The Publishers’ Trade-List An- 
nual,” 

Trade Catalogues, American and English. 

Books About Books which Relate to Books. 

Library Catalogues. 

Trade Catalogues, German and French. 

Trade and Literary Journals. 

Booksellers’ Reference Library. 

Reference Library for Dealers in Second-Hand 
Books. 

Booksellers’ Catalogues on Special Subjects, 

Auction Catalogues. 

How to Use the Apparatus. 

Each of these divisions is of course treated 
from the bookseller’s standpoint, but the same 
question that he wishes an answer to is just what 
the student and bookbuyer has to ask either him- 
self or his bookseller. And for this reason its use 
to the unprofessional will be even greater than to 
the bookseller, who has himself been compelled 
to work out more or less of these suggestions for 
himself. Certainly it is one of those books 
which, to paraphrase Charles Lamb, “ no libra- 
rian’s desk should be without.” P. L. F. 


Tompkins, Hamilton Bullock. Burr Bibliogra- 
phy. A list of books relating to Aaron Burr. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Historical Printing Club. 
1892. 89 pp. O. 


Five years ago Mr. Tompkins compiled his 
Bibliotheca Jeffersoniana, and intended before 
printing to include the bulk of the present list in 
that, making it, as it were, a bibliography of Jef- 
ferson and Burr combined. But the large num- 
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ber of titles he collected relating to the former | 


induced him eventually to divide his subject, and 
reserve those relating to Burr for the list now be- 
fore us. And we think in this he was right, for 
the two, though linked by politics for four years, 
have really nothing in common, and indeed were 
thoroughly antagonistic, not merely in life but in 
principles. 

In the present list we find over 120 titles, in al- 
most every case quoted in full, with many lengthy 
and careful notes. The literature of the treason 
of Burr is especially complete, including as it 
does, not merely the Burr trials, but the Wilkin- 
son investigation. The duel with Hamilton is 
also treated with great thoroughness and inclu- 
siveness. The subject has been a favorite one 
for the private book-collector, who will find both 
guides and added stimulus in this work; and 
it will be like all books of its class, a welcome ad- 
dition to the public library having any pretensions 
to more than supplying merely ** popular” books 
to its readers. 

That such lists are a help to librarians goes 
without saying. That they never repay the au- 
thor for actual cost, leaving out of question his 
labor, is equally atruism. It should not be so. 


And that it is so indicates a curious lack of judg- 
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ment in many of the libraries of this country. 
The field of bibliography is undoubtedly an ex- 
pensive one, but with a good library of it the 
librarian can save much money in the purchase of 
other books. In glancing over the subject cata- 
logues of a single class in the number of com- 
paratively recently-formed libraries, I was struck 
with the curiously large amount af worthless 
books they had already accumulated on that sub- 
ject, and realized more than ever the strong ne- 
cessity there is for lists on each subject which shall 
indicate to the profession what is good and what 
is worthless, Perhaps some day we shall do this 
by co-operation. Till then the practical co-opera- 
tion is the purchase of such books as the one here 
noticed. P. L. F. 


Librarn Economy and Gistorp. 


GENERAL, 
TuBEercaze, B. Les bibliothéques populaires, 
scolaires, et pédagogiques ; documents légis 


latits et administratifs. Paris, P. Dupont 
1892. 8+8 9p. 8. 1 fr. 
LOCAL. 


Amherst, N. H. The new library building of 
the town of Amherst which has been in process 
of erection during the past year was dedicated 
on April 30 with appropriate ceremonies. The 
building is a fine one in every respect, and re- 
flects much credit on the architect who had the 
matter in charge. It is pleasantly located, easy 
of access, and weil provided with rooms, 


Andover, N. H. The town of Andover has 
adopted the provisions of the law passed at the 
last session of the legislature in aid of the estab- 
lishment of free public libraries, and the library 
trustees of the town are engaged in the work of 
organizing a library having two principal 
branches, one at Andover village and one at 
East Andover. 

Ansonia, Conn. On June g the handsome new 
public library was dedicated. All the shops were 
closed, and the day was observed as a general 
holiday. The library is the gift of Miss Caroline 
Phelps Stokes, of New York City, granddaughter 
of Anson Greene Phelps, the founder of Ansonia. 
Miss Phelps and a party from New York attended 
the exercises, which were opened by Anson Phelps 
Stokes at 20’clock. The Rev. D. Stuart Dodge read 
a selection from the Scriptures, and after prayer 
Dr. Henry R. Stiles delivered an address on the 
early settlers of Connecticut and the founder of the 
town of Ansonia. Then the memorial tablet was 
unveiled by a great-grandson of Anson G, Phelps, 
after which there were addresses by the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, of Brooklyn, and the Rev. D. 
Parker Morgan, of New York. 

The library building is of brownstone, and is in 
the shape of a triangle, with a tower, The trim- 
mings, which are of the same material, consist of 
handsomely wrought figures over the gables, and 
a large amount of decorative work on the tower, 
in which is placed a mammoth clock. The in- 
terior of the building is richly finished. The 
floor is of marble, laid in mosaic design. Set 
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in the wall are several closely-jointed blocks of 
Italian marble, with small sections of stained- 
glass where the blocks are joined. In the centre 
is a water faucet, with a basin of marble. Just 
above, ina deep niche, edged with red sandstone, 
is a bronze tablet, bearing the names of the donor 
and the persons to whom she dedicated the build- 
ing — Anson Greene Phelps, James Stokes, and 
his wife, Caroline Phelps Stokes. Bronze bas- 
reliefs of these persons are set in prominent places 
in the tablet. Opening off the vestibule is a 
spacious hallway which leads to the library, in 
the south wing. In the east wing, and entered 
from the main hallway, is the reading-room. On 
the opposite side of the hall is the parlor, open- 
ing off which are cloak and retiring rooms. On 
the north side of the vestibule are two handsome 
arches, surmounted by sculptured columns. One 
leads by a succession of stone steps up to the di- 
rector’s room, the otherto the basement. The 
building cost between $35,000 and $40,000. 

Miss Stokes has supplemented this gift with 
another, a handsome fountain, to stand on the 
point of the triangle on which the library was 
built. It is of polished Scotch granite and is 
twelve feet high. There are two inscriptions on 
the column, That on the globe reads: ‘‘ Blessed 
are the merciful;” while just above the supply- 
pipe is the following: “In memoriam. Anna 
Sewell, author of ‘ Black Beauty.’ ” 


Atlanta, Ga. Young Men's L. A. Added 
890; total 15,004; books issued 17,933; member- 
ship 992. 

‘* The library is to-day more useful, more 
popular, and more prosperous than at any other 
time in its history. The past year has been phe- 
nomenal in the number of books bought, issued, 
and rebound. Our financial status has been im- 
proved by a just increase of rents, and the collec- 
tions have been excellent. Our tables are sup- 
plied with the best periodicals, and the halls are 
in daily use by many whose tastes and opportu- 
nities lead to literature and science. We have 
given many lectures by men of State and national 
reputation. The lecture record of the past year 
should be characterized as brilliant. Public 
school children, especially the boys and girls of 
the two high schools, have been brought into 
closer connection with the library, resulting in 
great improvement to them and benefit to this 
institution. The teachers in our public schoois 
take an active interest in the library.” 

A department of Georgia history and archives 
has been added to the library, and during the 
winter a course of thirty-six University Exten- 
sion lectures were given by professors in the 
University of Georgia. The course, which con- 
sisted of a series of six lectures each on psy- 
chology, biology, Roman law, Greek drama, 
strength of materials, and English literature, 
cost $400. Part of this sum was contributed by 
the School Board, and 140 scholarships were 
given to high-school students. 


Bay Ridge(L. 7.) F. L. A. Added 448; total 
1587; av. circulation monthly 634; av. month- 
ly attendance in reading-room 825; receipis, 
$1645.12; expenses $1200. 35. 

Another feature in the desire of the commit- 


tee to make the Free Library an educational 
centre for the young people of Bay Ridge is to 
be put in operation on the 1st of June. It is 
known as the Penny Provident System, and by 
this simple method every person, of whatever 
age, may become the possessor of a bank account. 
On Monday, June 6, and every Monday there- 
after, between the hours of 5 and 6 p.m. some 
member of the committee will be in attendance 
at the reading room to explain the system and to 
receive and register the deposits. No financial 
benefit will accrue to the library from this new 
effort; on the contrary, some slight expense will 
be incurred at the outset, but means will be found 
outside of library funds for the defrayment there- 
of, 


Boston. Y.M.C. U. L. Added 604; total 
11,638 ; issued 19,625. The report of the Union 
contains two views of the library. On p. 87-90 
is the testimony of an assistant librarian and 15 
others to the benefit to their health from the use 
of the gymnasium. 


Bridgeton, Me. The plans for the new library 
building to be erected by the Walker estate have 
been completed. 

The building will be of wood, two stories in 
height, with a hip roof. The size will be 32x 52 
feet on the ground. In the corner, over the front 
entrance, will be a tower 58 feet high. The first 
story will be clap-boarded and the second shingled. 
Above this is a frieze in plaster work. 

On the first floor will be the library-room, a 
reading-room, which will also be used as a muse- 
um, and a public hall that may also be used as a 
dining-room. A large hall occupies the second 
floor. This hall is to be provided with a large 
and conveniently-arranged stage, having dressing- 
rooms on both sides, In the ante-room will be 
the ticket office and other conveniences. 


Bristol, R. I. Rogers F. L. The improvements 
in the library by the addition of a part of the 
north room to the library, the placing of a large 
number of shelves in the room, the filling of them 
with books, and the making of an office for the 
librarian, have added much to its efficiency, as 
well as giving more room to the library proper. 
The library now contains 11,300 volumes. A 
part of the north room recently improved is used 
as a reading-room, and in the evenings especially 
a large number of people are found there reading 
the newspapers and magazines. The reference 
department is constantly enlarging, and is largely 
used, not only by the pupils of the High School, 
but by students outside. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) L. (34th rpt.) Added 6769 
(fiction 1674); average cost of vols. bought $1193; 
total 113,251 ; issued 97,208, a gain of 2176. 

** Nine cases have been added to the newspaper 
clippings, comprising 6 volumes of quotations (4 
of poetry and 2 of prose); 1 volume on coins and 
medals, one on gems, and 1 of scraps and pam- 
phlets illustrative of the coming World’s Fair at 
Chicago. The collections now number 65 vol- 
umes. An index to the 4 volumes of poetical 
quotations has been made. 

About go volumes, mostly collections of 
songs, in which respect our library of music has 
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hitherto been deficient, were recently added. This 
part of our library fully retains its popularity, 
the works contained in it being in daily request. 
The collection now comprises 1200 volumes. 

** The high racks whereon the newspaper files 
had been displayed were considered unsightly, and 
it was thought that hand-files, which could be 


hung up when not in use, would be more conven- | 
ient, and that by substituting tables for the racks | 


more space and a greater degree of comfort could 
be secured for members. It was also suggested 
that it would be well to have a selection of the 
best books near at hand, where readers could have 


direct access to them and the opportunity of ex- | 


amining them at leisure. Bookcases 7 feet high 
have been built around the walls, with capacity 
for 6000 volumes, of which 2747 have been bought. 
These are given a special label, which states that 
their use is restricted to the reading-room. 

“ The books selected for this special library are 
works of acknowledged merit, and are daily used 
by a large number of readers. 

“ It is believed that the books withdraw consider- 
able attention from the newspapers to themselves. 
Many people like the privilege of ‘ browsing’ and 
of examining books at the shelves; and whenever 
a book in this collection is desired for home read- 
ing, a duplicate of it can be obtained inthe circu- 
lating department. 

** At the suggestion of Dr, L. P. Brockett, an 
attempt has been made to form a special collec- 
tion of literature descriptive of the treatment of 
the insane and idiotic in State and private asy- 
lums. 

**The slip-list of fairy tales and folk-lore 
has been completed. It forms a total of 6000 
slips, of which 5919 are devoted to title entries. 
In this work 483 volumes have been indexed and 
their contents analyzed. 

“* While the directors of the Brooklyn Library 
have expressed their personal interest in the enter- 
prise proposed by the Mayor —the establishment 
of a free library suited to the needs of Brooklyn 
—and hope to see it successfully carried forward, 
they are unanimous in thinking that it would be 
neither wise nor practicable to identify the inter- 
est of the Brooklyn Library with those of the 
proposed free library. 

‘* The directors believe that our organization 
has a work of its own to do, whose importance 
would be heightened by the establishment of free 
libraries. Our librarian reports that the increase 
in the number of our readers during the past two 
years may be traced, in part, to the influences 


already exerted by the free libraries of the Prett | 


Institute, and of the Union for Christian Work. 
Moreover, the constantly advancing instruction 
given in the great schools of Brooklyn, and the 
impulse given to studiousness by the methods of 
the Brooklyn Institute, are bringing more numer- 
ous and more constant readers to our collection 
of books. 


‘* Our library is adapted to the wants of studi- | 


ous readers. It is not likely to lose pre-eminence 
in that distinction. We offer opportunities and 
privileges which could not be granted under the 
ad ministration of a free library, and we offer them 
to a class of readers whose interests would not 
otherwise be served.” 


| Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute F. L. The li- 


brary authorities are early in the field with plans 
| for next winter's work. To the principals of the 
| public schools circulars have been sent, announc- 
| ing that a reference class for teachers will be 

formed in October to last through Decerber. 
| This class will meet on Mondays from 4 to § p.m. 
Its object will be to acquaint teachers with the 
quality and character of the reference department 
of the library, and thus enable them to guide their 
| pupils to the best sources of information. The 
course of study will include instruction in the use 
of encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, reference- 
books of all kinds, indexes, and special aids. It 
| will make clear how to hunt down subjects and 
| how to use card catalogues and shelf lists. It is 
| further announced that a class in American litera- 
| ture will be added tothat in English, and that both 
will be organized in October. The latest accom- 
| plished work of this season in the library has been 
the compilation of a list of the books, reviews, 
and articles written by the faculty or instructors 
ot the institute since their connection with it. 
This list will contain many of the text-books in 
use in the several departments, and in other 
schools and colleges. The departments of com- 
merce and mechanic arts use almost wholly the 
text-books prepared by their directors. 


Buffalo L. (56th rpt.) Added 2212 (1604 by 
purchase, costing $2280.54); total 66,786; home 
use 104.244 (fict. 69%); to which point the percent- 
age has slowly declined from an earlier per. ent- 
age of 77; lib. use 23,712, or counting the use 
of reference-books on the open shelves, about 
100,000. 600 free tickets have been issued to 
pupils in the public schools. They are used 
with increasingly good effect, which is consider- 
ably the result of an awakening interest among 
teachers. The Sunday opening of the reading- 
rooms continues satisfactory inevery way. The 
librarian appeals for endowments, without 
which the library cannot adequately encourage 
the growing disposition in the city to broader 
study and exacter knowledge. One such fund 
to be named after its giver, and to be sacredly in- 
vested in perpetuity, with the annual income 
that proceeds from it to be applied to the pur- 
chase of books for a special department in the 
library, would prove to be so monumental a 
gift and so admirable in its fruits that the con- 
tagion of the example would easily spread. 

Burlington, Ia., P. L. The city library 
Board of Trustees has appointed a committee 
of local history. The committee will collect old 
books, documents, historical sketches, relics of 
the Flint Hills, etc., and arrange the matter in 
suitable form to constitute an adjunctive feature 
of the public library. 

Chicago, Ill. It is proposed by the Building 
Trades Council to open a free reading-room and 
| library for working men ina central part of the 
city. The need for some such institution has 
long been felt, and the agitation for it has been 
going on for some time. Several efforts have 
been made by private individuals and associa- 
tions of workingmen to accomplish something 
| in this line, but they have all been failures, due, 
it is said, to the fact that there was no general 
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movement. The new institution has already se- 
cured 10,000 volumes, so that it has a very fair 
foundation to begin with. 

In connection with the library there will also 
be established a free employment bureau, and to 
the officer in charge all men of the various trades 
out of employment will report their names and 
places of residence. The chance of securing em- 
ployment will, it is thought, act as an incentive 
to get the men to visit the library. While wait- 
ing they can improve the time to good advan- 
tage. It is intended also to have a debating so- 
ciety connected with the library, which will hold 
weekly meetings for the discussion of public 
measures, political and general topics. 

Chicago. Newberry L. Added 17,565 ; total 
78,179; pamphlets, etc., added 3,849; total 
27,807. There are now 338 periodicals on the 
library list. 

The largest accessions have been made in 
musical works, and the collection already has at- 
tained a national reputation, The number in- 
cludes the entire library of 3,041 volumes gath- 
ered during many years by an enthusiastic col- 
lector of early music and hymnology. The next 
largest accessions have been made in periodical 
publications, and the library has been fortunate 
in securing valuable sets of serials as complete 
as it was possible to obtain. The medical depart- 
ment has increased by 2050 volumes and 1223 
pamphlets. The Chicago Dental Society has 
given its collection of books, numbering 140 vol- 
umes, asa basis of works in that department. 
All the departments have been strengthened, and 
biblical students will be especialiy pleased with 
the full selection of books for the scholarly study 
of the Old and New Testaments, and the very 
complete collection of works on Assyriology. 


Cincinnati, O. On May 11 the new library of 
the Cincinnati Hospital was opened with formal 
dedicatory exercises. The library is on the top 
floor of the central wing of the hospital, and is 
large, well lighted, and thoroughly ventilated. 
At the northern exposure, and on the side to the 
east, large, half-circle bow windows have been 
set out from the wall on brackets. The floor is 
of hard wood, and the entire interior is finished 
in hard wood of a light, agreeable tint. There 
are comfortable chairs, numerous tables, and 
about the walls cases containing something like 
gooo volumes of the choicest reference liter- 
ature upon the varied aspects of the medical 
science. These are in all languages, and have 
been catalogued and arranged both as to linguis- 
tic style and contents. The library is free to 
all physicians and students of medicine. The 
library fund of something like $35,000 has been 
accumulated from fees paid by inmates of the 
institution in the years that have passed, and it 
has been allowed to increase for the one definite 
object, which has at last been consummated, The 
total cost of the library thus far is $27,927.63. 

Clinton, (N. J.). Two weeks ago Daniel 
Grandin, an old citizen, died, leaving $11,000 and 
no relatives. His will was admitted to probate 
yesterday, and the townspeople were happily 
surprised to find that the bulk of the fortune is 
left to Clinton for a free library. The executors 


are W. H. Baker and B. V. Leigh. They are 
directed to build a library building and fill it with 
suitable books. The institution will be known 
as the Grandin Public Library. 


Des Moines (Ia.) City L. Added 969; total 
9176; circulated 59,186; visitors during year 
88,836. The number of volumes given as consti- 
tuting the library at the present date does not 
include the government documents. There are 
some 3000 volumes in this department, and it is 
receiving constant additions as the regular reports 
are issued. 

It will be seen by comparing the number of 
books in the library and the number circulated 
during the year, how inadequate the supply is 
to the demand, and how rapidly the books are 
worn out ; 337 volumes were rebound during the 
year at a cost of $182.90. 

“ The library greatly needs more books in all the 
departments, but those in which the need is most 
pressing are the reference and juvenile depart- 
ments, and that of useful arts. The few books 
in the library which treat of the subjects of engi- 
neering, domestic economy, manufactures, and 
mechanic trades are freely used, and the Scientific 
American, Electrical World, and all the books on 
electricity are in constant demand.” 


Exeter, N. H. The report of the committee 
on the library building recommends the taking 
down of the old county building and rebuilding 
it into a new fire-proof library, to contain 
memorial tablets of the Exeter soldiers and sailors 
of the War of the Rebellion, at a cost of $15,000 
for the building and $1500 for fitting it up 
with apparatus for heating, gas and water fixtures; 
the money to be expended under the direction of 
a building committee of five, to serve without 
pay. 

Helena, Mont., P. L. (4th rpt.) Added 1793; 
home use, 53.559, (fict. 65 %), an increase of 
8446 over last year. The registration list now 
numbers 3201, 641 being added during the year. 
A new and suitable library building will soon be 
erected by the city at its own expense. The 
most important future needs of the library noted 
in the report are: an accession catalog; proper 
classification of the books according to the Dewey 
system, and a card catalog. It is recommended 
that the library be open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and that the age of card holders be reduced from 
12 to 10 years. 


Holland, Mich. At a meeting of the council of 
Hope College on April 27, Professor G. J. Kollen 
reported that he had secured $23,000 for the new 
library building, and received a promise of a fine 
select private library of 10,000 volumes, valued 
at $20,000, as soon as the building was completed. 


Holyoke, Mass., P. L. Added 953; total 14,- 
675; subscribers, 3232. 

Every year the secretary reports the need of 
more room, but this year the demand is more 
absolutely necessary than ever. The quarters 
are in a badly cramped condition, and the recep- 
tion of new books will have to be stopped or else 
more room provided. 


Indianapolis, Ind. The architecture of the 
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new public library building will be of a dis- 
tinctively classic type, with Corinthian treatment 
according to Italian Renaissance. Instead of dis- 
tributing the decoration, it will be clustered, and 
made a feature. The inside treatment will, toa 
certain extent, follow that of the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. The walls will be tinted with 
marble wainscoting. Above the wainscoting the 
corridors will be of glazed brick. The main en- 
trance and stairway will be two features of the 
building — the treads of pink Georgia marble, 
and the baluster according to the Barff-Bower 
process. The iron-work is yet to be designed. 

The stories will be seventeen feet in the clear, 
divided by a mezzanine floor of hammered glass. 
The basement will be lighted as thoroughly as any 
other floor, and will be devoted to the unpacking 
of supplies, Indiana books, school-books and 
steam-heating arrangements. The first-floor plan 
embraces four, offices for the School Board, the 
secretary, the superintendent, the supply agent, 
and a reading-room 35 x 75 feet. The iron book- 
stacks will be wrought like those of the new Con- 
gressional Library, and will not be so high but 
that their top shelves may be reached when stand- 
ing. The cases wiil be supplied with side lights 
and ventilation. Aside from the offices already 
mentioned, the first floor will contain the general 
delivery-room, opening into the main entrance, 
the librarian’s and the catalogue room. The same 
capacity will be devoted to stacks on the second 
floor as upon the first. This story will be sup- 
plied with a mezzanine floor when needed. There 
will also be reading-room, periodical-room, stu- 
dent’s room, aroom for public documents, patents, 
superintendent's library, and School Board room. 
The building will be entirely fire-proof, with terra- 
cotta casings for all wooden work. The problem 
of ventilation will be solved by mechanical means, 
whose system is not yet adopted, with steam heat by 
indirect radiation. Electric lighting will be used. 
The competition on the group to be placed upon 
the Meridian Street front over the main entrance 
has been settled, and the prize was awarded to 
R: W. Bock, of Chicago. The group of three 
figures represents science, literature, and art. 

There is a strong public sentiment in favor of 
removing the library from the control of the 
School Board and placing it under the manage 
ment of a board of library trustees elected for the 
purpose. Some action will undoubtedly be taken 
on the matter. 


Keokuk, Ja. The Keokuk Library Associa- 
tion was incorporated December 10, 1863, as a 
stock association. Shares of stock $10; life mem- 
bership $50; annual dues $2; subscribers $3. 
The library was first opened for delivery of 
books June 1, 1864, with four life members, 181 
stockholders, and about 2500 volumes on the 
shelves. 

The increase in the number of books first year 
was 1000; second year, by purchase and dona- 
tion, about 1500. For a number of years the 
association conducted a lecture course, drawing 
the most of their income from that source and 
from entertainments given by the ladies of the 
city, but this has been discontinued. A printed 


catalogue was issued in 1860, which has been 


supplemented by written ones. A card catalogue 


| Was made about two years ago, 


The library is now being classified and arranged 


| on the shelves according to the Dewey system. 


In 1879, J. L. Rice dying, left a bequest of $10,- 


| 0co to the Library Association, which was the 
nucleus for a fund for the erection of an excellent 


library building. The ladies gave an art loan 
exhibition, netting about $1100, and a large num- 
ber of shares of stock were sold and a sufficient 
sum realized to enable the association to erect a 
building costing $25,000, being the first library 
in the State to have a home of its own. The 
library was opened to the public in their new 
building on February 24. 1883. The library- 


|} room is on the second floor, with lecture-room 


attached; the first floor being rented and used 
for business purposes and constituting the main 
source of income for the library. During the 
past year over 300 volumes of new books and 
sixty-five volumes of bound magazines have been 
added to the library. With a free library build- 
ing fully paid for, over 300 stockholders, and 
nearly 100 annual subscribers, with over 10,000 
volumes on their shelves and circulating 10,000 
volumes a year, the Keokuk Library Association 
is one of the most prosperous of the State, and 
has laid the foundation for what will doubtless 
in time be one of the finest free libraries in the 
State. 

Lancaster (Mass.) F. P. Z. Katharine M. 
Marvin, librarian. (29th rpt.) Added go2; total 
22,464; issued 12,336 (fict. and juv. 63 4; peri- 
odicals 58 %); av. daily home use 43; no account 
kept of reference use. The circulation of 12,336 
shows a falling off from the average of the last 
six years. 

Proportionate use of a few of the most popu- 
lar authors in fiction: Alcott, .o21; Stockton, 
-018; Black, .o15; Dickens, .012; Kipling, .o12; 
Crawford, .o10; Scott, .oog; A. D. T. Whitney, 
.009; Mary Wilkins, .008; E. P. Roe, .006; 
Howells, .005; Martha Finley, .oo4; Thackeray, 
002. 

An author-and-title catalogue of all the books 
added during the year, with call numbers at- 
tached, is appended to the report; the most im- 
portant additions are also given in a condensed 
and classified list. In this latter list the call 
numbers are attached, and books recommended 
for younger readers are starred, 


Lowell (Mass.) City L. Added 2974 (fict. 397); 
total 43.275 (fict. 8093); ref. use 7608; home use 
57,423 (fict. 44.457). The insurance for the loss 
by fire was $13,500 in cash and what was left of 
the books. 

** Though the actual loss of books by fire does 
not appear to have been extensive, the damage 
done by water as represented by the books dried, 
pressed, rebound, and repaired is very large. 

** A consequence of the condition of the books 
will be that each year’s list of worn-out books 
will be much larger than heretofore; and corre- 
spondingly a greater proportion of each year’s 
appropriation will have to be used for replace- 
ments,” 


Marion, ind. Peter G. Flynn on May 25 do- 
nated $10,000 towards founding a public library 
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in this city, on condition that the building shall 
cost $30,000. 


Massachusetts. Free Public Library Com- 
mission, (2d rpt.) 36 towns have complied with 
the law and received books from the State to the 
value of $100. Of the 351 towns and cities in the 
State (population 2,238,943), all but 66 (with 92,- 
439 inhabitants) have public libraries, 

Mr. F: F. Ayer, of New York, has purchased a 
convenient site and will erect upon it a beautiful 
library building for the town of Ayer. The Brad- 
ford Library Association opened its free library 
on the sth of January, 1892, with 2000 volumes 
on its shelves. Mr. W: M. Pritchard, of New 
York, has given $5000 to the Free Public Library 
of Concord, the income of which isto be devoted 
to the purchase of books and illustrations in the 
departments of history and the fine arts. The 
late T: O. H. P. Burnham, of Boston, bequeathed 
to his native town of Essex $20,000 for the erec- 
tion of a town hall and library building, and an 
additional $20,000, in trust for the purchase of 
books. The town has also been notified that it 
will receive under the will of the late Dr. Russ, of 
New York, a native of the town, a sum stated at 
nearly $40,000, for the purpose of establishing a 
public library. The late W: Shute, of Lynn, left 
by his will $10,000 for the erection of a library 
building in the town of Everett, under certain 
conditions. Mr. H. H. Rogers is now putting up 
an expensive and attractive library building for 
his native town of Fairhaven. Mrs. Charlotte A. 
L. Sibley, widow of J: Langdon Sibley, who was 
for nearly half a century connected with the li- 
brary of Harvard College, has given the town of 
Groton a lot of land and $5000 towards the erec- 
tion of a library building thereon, the town hav- 
ing complied with the condition of appropriating 
$15,000 towards the building; of which the con- 
struction has been begun. The Hingham Social 
Library has given its 3000 volumes to the Hing- 
ham Public Library. A handsome brown-stone 
library building has been erected at Lawrence, 
having a capacity of 100,000 volumes, at an ex- 
pense of about $70,000, borne by Mrs. N. G. 
White and her daughter, Miss E.. A. White. The 
city of Lowell has nearly completed a fine granite 
library building, which will be ready for use the 
coming year. The Flint Public Library at 
Middleton was dedicated Nov. 11, 1891; it was 
named in honor of the late Hon. C: L. Flint, 
whose gifts to the library amounted to $16,400. 
Work has been begun during the year upon the 
Forbes Library Building at Northampton, which 
is to cost about $100,000, A new library build- 
ing has been erected in Rochester, towards the 
construction of which Mrs. E. G. Leonard has 
given $2000. A movement has been inaugurated 
to raise $10,000 for the purpose of establishing a 
library and erecting a building in Tisbury. The 
Tufts’ Library in Weymouth will soon rejoice in 
a new home, which has been built ata cost of 
about $20,000. 

By the death of beneficiaries the Free Public 
Library of the city of Worcester comes into pos- 
session of thirty shares of bank stock worth about 
$4500, a bequest under the will of Dr. J: Green, 
the founder of its reference library. The bequest 


is to be allowed to increase until it becomes $20,- 
000; then one-quarter of the income is to be added 
to the principal, as in the case of Dr. Green's be- 
quest of $30,000, before available, and three- 
quarters to go towards paying the salary of the 
librarian. The fund of $30,000 left by Dr. Green 
now amounts to about $45,000. 


Milwaukee P. L. Dr. E. G. Sihler, Professor of 
Ancient Languages at the Concordia College, Mil- 
waukee, having accepted a professorship at the 
University of the City of New York, on leaving 
the city finds cause for regret on account of the 
public library, which he considers a leading in- 
stitution of its kind. He says, ‘* I have made use 
of the opportunites offered in the public library 
since the day I came here, and in no case was I 
disappointed in calling for books. Although the 
collection is not large the selection of books is 
most judicious. The arrangements, too, are ex- 
cellent, and especially the catalogue I find most 
admirable. In its usefulness it surpasses even the 
Astor Library, because there no booksare allowed 
to be taken away. It is a wonder to me that the 
patronage of the reference-room is so limited, and 
it seems to me that but few of the professional 
men avail themselves of its privileges.” 

During May 14,338 books were issued from the 
library, an increase of 3189 over the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Of this number 2490 
books were issued in the public schools. 4886 
persons availed themselves of the privileges of 
the reading-rooms on secular days, and 523 per- 
sons on the five Sundays of the month, the refer- 
ence and reading departments being open Sunday 
afternoon and evening. The per cent. of adult 
prose fiction was 43, which is exceedingly small, 
and is an evidence of the educational work the 
library is doing. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) P. L. (2d rpt.) Added 
6535 (fict. and juv. 908); total 48,000; home use 
279,193 (fict. and juv. 71.81%). 

“The six leading libraries with their respective 
circulation for the latest year for which statistics 
could be given, appear to be: 


. Chicago Public Library (1891), estimated... . 1,050,000 


t. Boston Public Library (1890)................ 969 
3. Enoch Pratt Library (Baltimore, 1890)....... 440,991 
4. Newark Public Library (1891, estimated).... 306,066 
5. Cleveland Public Library (1890 -91)......... 280.815 
6. Minneapolis Public Library (:891)........... 279,193" 


“The work with the schools, though not yet 
systematized, is being rapidly prepared for by the 
addition of multiple copies of books needed for 
illustration or collateral reading, and by the en- 
largement of the branches; and on their side, the 
teachers are gaining a necessary preliminary ac- 
quaintance with the reading habits of the pupils, 
by requiring a periodical statement of books 
read. The lists of books so submitted by the pu- 
pils have, I am told, improved very generally in 
quality during the past year. What share the li- 
brary may have had in this improvement can only 
be vaguely guessed at.” 


Nantasket, Mass. The summer residents, 
under the lead of Mrs. Hetty T. Cunningham, of 
Boston, have established a library of several hun- 
dred volumes for the free use of the people in the 


vicinity. 
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Newburyport (Mass.) P. L. 
Parsons, librarian. 

Added 890; total, 27.941; issued (home use) 
34,646. Total appropriation and income $2,- 
328.06; expenditures $2306.56. 

In his report Librarian Parsons says, referring 
to books lost during the year: 

‘** Ten are now missing from the shelves, all of 
slight monetary value. ... That we suffer 
as slightly as we do from loss of books is re- 
markable, considering the freedom with which 
the public is allowed to use the library. In 
nearly every library of my acquaintance no card 
is issued to a person not known to be an estab- 
lished citizen or taxpayer, without a written 
guarantee from some taxpayer or professional 
man, who is held for the faithful observance of 
the rules on the part of the borrower, or in place 
of that, a small deposit of money is required. 1 
would not recommend that any restriction be put 
on the free use of the library as at present con- 
ducted, believing that the general public can 
better afford the slight loss annually entailed, 
than to deprive many worthy and honest people, 
whocould not perhaps obtain suitable endorsers, 
of the privileges of the library.” 


Newton (N. J.) L. A. Receipts $1824.05; 
expenses $1404.40; donated $92. 


New York. Aguilar Free Library. The library 
is to establish memorial alcoves at its various 
branches, each of which will be marked by a 
tablet bearing the name of the alcove and of 
its founder. By giving the library $1000 or 
more, any one may become the founder of an al- 
cove, and at least $500 of his donation will be 
devoted to its establishment. — Critic, Mar. 12. 


New York. Astor L. A bequest of $50,000 
was left to the library by William Astor. It is 
not yet decided for what specific purpose the 
money will be used. 


New York. Columbia College L. One of the 
most valuable additions made to the treasures of 
Columbia College in recent years is the library of 
the former Emanu-El Theological Seminary, 
which has just become the property of the institu- 
tion. The library has been presented to the 
college through the efforts of Richard Gottheil, 
professor of rabbinical literature and Oriental 
languages in the college, and his father, Rabbi 
Gottheil, of New York. The Emanu-E! Theolog- 
ical Seminary was founded soon after the Civil 
War. Its object was to prepare young Hebrews 
for the ministry. The students, after graduation 
from the seminary, were sent to Europe to finish 
their studies at the expense of the institution. A 
large library, consisting of several thousand rare 
and precious theological manuscripts and books, 
was purchased for the seminary soon after its 
foundation. In 1868 the Board of Trustees of 
the institution bought a well-stocked theological 
library in Amsterdam, Ho!land, and added it to 
the collection of theseminary. Since the discon- 
tinuation of the seminary the books ard manu- 
scripts have been stored in the Temple Emanu-El 
building at Forty-third Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Various institutions throughout the country have 
made efforts to secure possession of the library 


(36th rpt.) J: D. 


in order to open up its treasures to students; but 
Rabbi Gottheil and bis son succeeded in securing 
the collection for Columbia. 

It is impossible to make an estimate of the 
value of the library at the present time. It is 
worth, however, thousands of dollars, as it con- 
tains between four and five thousand valuable 
books and manuscripts, many of them extremely 
rare. A fund will be collected as soon as possi- 
ble, for the purchase of additional books and 
manuscripts, and in time the library promises to 
be one of the most complete of its kind in the 
country. It will soon be arranged and cata- 
logued. The library is always to bear the 
name of the institution whence it came. 

An exhibition of the valuable illustrated books 
and photographs of the Avery Architectural Li- 
brary was held in the main hall of the college 
library on June 4. This collection, which was 
given by S: P. Avery last summer, comprises over 
4500 volumes treating of art and architecture. 
It contains also what is held to be the finest col- 
lection of art periodicals in America, and a large 
number of unbound photographs and illustrations, 
Mr. Avery also gave $1500 as a permanent fund 
for the maintenance of the collection, and has 
since given over $20,000, which has been devoted 
to new purchases. A special room has been set 
aside for the collection. 


New York. MaimonidesL. Added 1945; total 
38,312. During last year the circulation of books 
amounted to 47,471, an increase of 20 per cent. 
over that of 1890 and 30 per cent. over that of 
1888. With an English circulation of 28,132 vol- 
umes, but 37 per cent. was of fiction, and the 
greater part of that percentage was of the best 
class of novels. 

Donations last year included a collection of 
rare, curious, and interesting books relating to the 
history and literature of the Jews. 


New York. Public School 87. The Peck Me- 
morial Library, which was founded by Freddie 
Peck, as described in the LipRARY JOURNAL for 
April, has resulted in unexpected benefit to the 
New York public schools. When the enterprise 
was first undertaken the trustees of the New York 
Free Circulating Library became interested in the 
project. They thought that the good work ought 
not to end in Mr. Boyer’s school, and suggested 
that the public-school children should make use 
of its abundant supply of books. Miss Ellen M. 
Coe, the librarian of the library, called on Mr. 
Boyer at his school, and the project was carefully 
discussed. Asaresult the use of the thousands 
of books in the Free Circulating Library was 
offered to the children of the public school. The 
officers of the library have promised to do all the 
work, furnish all blanks and printed forms, and at 
stated intervals, every day if desired, they will 
take or send any books desired to any public 
school in the city. They will also take back the 
books that have been used and returned. Further 
than this, they agree to buy any additional books 
that are calledtor. This offer is all that can be 
desired, and is equivalent to placing a library in 
every school in the city. The branches of the 
circulating library are so situated that the project 


can be easily carried out, The plan has already 
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been discussed by the various teachers’associations 
and no difficulty is expected in obtaining the con- 
sent of the Board of Education, as the Commis- 
sioners are already well disposed toward the Peck 
Memorial Library, and have made two appropria- 
tions for the preparation and equipment of the 
room. 

The success of the Peck Memorial is now as- 
sured, The greater part of the required $10,000 
has been raised, and the remainder is sure to be 
forthcoming. The bookcases are already made 
and the necessary furniture provided for. Con- 
stans Mayer, the artist, is making a large portrait 
of Fred Peck, the boy for whom the library is 
named. This will be placed on one of the walls 
of the alcove where the books are to be accom- 
modated. 

The boys of Grammar School No. 87 will be 
allowed the use of these books whenever they 
wish out of school hours. There will be 7000 to 
select from. One of the teachers will be selected 
as librarian, and will receive an additional salary 
for the work. It is believed when it is known 
what a beneficial effect this library has on the 
school and the neighborhood, others like it will 
be founded in other schools. 


New York. Y.W.C.A. The 2gth report of 
the Y. W. C. A. contains some interesting infor- 
mation regarding the circulating library of the 
Association. The library is free to self-support- 
ing women, on receipt of satisfactory references, 
and has at present 6422 regular readers. It con- 
tains 17,093 volumes, and its circulation in 1891 
was 44,567. Free access is given to the shelves 
for selection and examination of the books. Two 
new departments were opened last year. The 
most extensive or those is the department of art 
studies, which contains 250 pictures, sketches, 
and designs, mainly such as are published by the 
leading art magazines, mounted on stiff card- 
board, huog where they can be freely examined 
for selection, and circulated in the same way as 
the books of the library. To any one who knows 
the difficulty and expense which the art student, 
decorator, or embroiderer finds in obtaining help- 
ful and suggestive designs, this collection will 
seem to promise important aid and stimulus to 
those who use it. It is one of the largest accessi- 
ble collections in the city, and the only free one. 
The other new department is a circulating li- 
brary of bound music, containing as yet only 95 
volumes, but which it is hoped will form in time 
an important music library. It is also open to 
examination and selection. Both these depart- 
ments have received hearty approval. During 
the months they have been opened 517 art studies 
and 543 music-books have been issued, these 
figures representing, it must be remembered, not 
hasty inspection or perusal, but actual study. 


Northampton, Mass. Dr. Pliny Earle, who 
died May 17, leaves by will $60,000 to the city 
of Northampton as a fund, the interest of which 
is to be used toward maintaining the Forbes Li- 
brary, now in process of erection. 


Norwich, Conn. The trustees of the Otis 
Library have secured the required $15,000 for 


annex to the Otis Library Building of twice the 
capacity of the present building. The plans will 
be prepared and the work for the enlargement 
of the institution be begun as soon as possible. 


Philadelphia L. Co. Added 4296; total 166,- 
714; circulated 47,180; receipts $68,665.56; ex- 
penditures $50,499.89. Both the Locust Street Li- 
brary and the Ridgway Branch show increased at- 
tendance over last year. Number of visitors to 
both 80,722. The preparation of the new cata- 
logue has been suspended. 

By the terms of the will of Annie Hampton 
Brewster, sister of the late Benjamin Harris 
Brewster, a very valuable library of over 3000 
volumes is bequeathed to the library. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Mercantile L. A bill in 
equity was on May 14 filed in Common Pleas 
Court No. 4, Philadelphia, by the Mercantile Li- 
brary Company against John Taylor, Receiver of 
Taxes, and the city, asking for an injunction re- 
straining the Receiver of Taxes from proceeding 
with a claim for taxes of $668.68 against the 
property of the company, and also to have the 
company’s property on Tenth Street above Chest- 
nut declared exempt from taxation as a public 
charity. The Library Company alleges that this 
taxation is unwarranted and illegal, as the library 
is solely a public charity, all income over and 
above expenses being expended in books to which 
the public have access. Judge Arnold granted a 
preliminary injunction restraining Receiver Tay- 
lor from proceeding with the suit. 


Providence (R. J.) P. L. (14th rpt.) Added 
3923; total 58,712; lib. use 19,145; home use 78,- 
102 (fict. and juv. 46,224); Sunday use 6525. 

Among the appendices are a ‘‘ specimen of ref- 
ences to university extension lectures” (1¢ p.) and 
“references on library architecture, 1879-92" 
(21g p.). The subjects treated in the report are 
the year’s growth and use, the information desk, 
those who use the library, the library’s urgent 
need of a building. There is too much to quote, 
but the less need of quoting because every one 
will read the report itself. 


Richmond, Va. State L. The State Library 
Building Commission decided April 30 upon both 
a site and a plan for the new structure. The 
building will be in the Italian Renaissance style, 
L-shaped, two stories and a stylobate story — 
that is, uninterrupted base below columns—in 
height, and the material will be buff brick and 
terra-cotta. The building is to accommodate the 
State Library, the Supreme Court of Appeals, 
officers of the Capitol, Superintendents of Public 
Printing and Education, Railroad Commissioner, 
Attorney-General, Adjutant-General and Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 


Richmond, Va, Early in May State Librarian 
Poindexter received a catalogue from a Boston 
book auction house, in which were listed for 
sale about 60 letters addressed to Governors 
Jefferson and Nelson, of Virginia. Secretary of the 
Commonwealth Flournoy immediately wrote to 
the Boston house demanding the letters, on the 
ground that they were State archives, their ad- 
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the property of the Commonwealth and had been 
stolen. This demand was refused, and a few days 
later Mr. Poindexter went to Boston to get out 
an injunction against the sale of the letters. The 
case will come up for hearing in June. It is sup- 
posed that the letters were stolen from the Capitol 
when the Federal troops took possession of the 
building after the evacuation, and when they pil- 


laged the archives right and left and also carried | 


off large numbers of bonds belonging to the sink- 
ingfund. The Boston firm are innocent parties in 
the transaction, and will hold the letters subject 
tothe decision of the court. 


San Diego, Cal. A law library of 1067 vol- 
umes has been fitted up in the court house and is 
now in circulation. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) F.P.L. Added 1700; issued 
92,293. The number of books circulated during 
April was 8382, and the membership has in- 
creased 2336 in the past year. 


St. Louis. Merc. L. Assoc. Added 3404 
(by purchase 2233, costing $3253.61); total 
78,300; home use 106,979 (fict. and juv. 
72.5 %); lib. use 108,405 (fict. and juv. 14.4%), 
the lib. use does not include free use of 
books in the reference-room; attendance of 
members and visitors 159,787. The coins num- 
ber 3199. ‘‘ There is also an interesting collec- 
tion of old paper currency and one of postage 
stamps. The latter contains a complete series of 
unused United States stamps, departmental and 
other, including ail of the newspaper and Treas- 
ury stamps.” 

The librarian says: “ A careful examination of 
the books on the shelves in September, 18go, 
showed that certain sections of the library were 
relatively strong, while others were weak. To 
remedy this unevenness of growth an effort was at 
once made towards building up the library sys- 
tematically. As the funds for purchasing books 
were very small, it was necessary to take one 
section of the library at a time and bring it up to 
a satisfactory standard. This policy has been 
continued ever since with gratifying results. 
With the money that was left over after buying 
the principal current publications, together with 
cash gifts from friends who appreciated the 
movement, we have been able within little more 
than a year to recruit what were. among the 
weakest departments of the library — namely, 
language, bibliography, German literature, chem- 
istry, mining, and metallurgy. 

** The natural fruit of this policy has been to 
raise the standard of selection. 

‘* The old catalogue consisted of the printed 
catalogue of 1874, which, although useful in 
its day, was hastily compiled and does not meet 
modern requirements, a printed supplement, 1876, 
and a card catalogue abounding in serious errors 
and arranged according to an unmanageable 
classification. In order to make sure whether 
the library had or had not a given book, three dif- 
ferent catalogues had to be consulted. 

** The arrangement of the books onthe shelves; 
in other words, their classification, was also such 
as made the finding and delivery of books need- 
lessly uncertain and tedious, The books them- 


selves had no individual numbers, and were conse- 
quently often misplaced. As the promptitude 
and efficiency of the service to the public depends 
directly, in all large libraries, upon the condition 
of the catalogue and classification, it was deter- 
termined to do all this work over again with 
scientific method. The importance of this under- 
taking and its difficulties cannot be appreciated 
by the general public, nor will its fruits be fully 
apparent until the whole task is done. And 
while the work is still in progress there must 
needs be a compromise between the old system 
and the new, such as will interfere to some ex- 
tent with the efficiency of the general service. 
This being the case, it is gratifying to report that 
the progress made upon the new catalogue has 
been quite remarkable. Within seven months the 
sections of biography and English fiction have 
been finished, representing in the aggregate some 
18,000 volumes. 

“It is the intention to print a short-title cata- 
logue of the library in sections, so that any one 
may buy for a few cents the catalogue of such 
section as he is most interested in. 

“Simultaneously with cataloguing the books 
they are rearranged on the shelves according to a 
scheme of classification such as will always keep 
books on related subjects side by side. This 
classification will be close, so that not only all 
histories of the United States, for instance, will 
be in one place separate from other histories, but 
all histories of a single period, State, or even city, 
will be in adivision by themselves. Accuracy 
and promptitude in serving the public can be at- 
tained in no other way. Each book in the library 
will also be given a number orsymbol which will 
at once identify it for charging purposes, indi- 
cates its exact alphabetical order among the other 
books of its class, and yet be permanent, so that 
the numbering need never be done over again, 
This notation is infinitely elastic, so that any num- 
ber of new books may be interpolated at any 
point at any time without disturbing the numbers 
of the books already onthe shelves, That such 
a notation is not easy to devise may be imagined 
from the fact that there are already several 
thousand distinct classes of books in the library, 
and that in each class the books must be kept in 
strict alphabetical order; whereas in such a class 
as English fiction there are often many different 
works by the same author, many different editions 
of the same work, and frequently many extra 
copies of the same edition.” 


St. Louis (Mo.) P. L. It is proposed to build 
up a complete collection of medical books in con- 
nection with the Public Library. Pittsburg, 
Boston and Chicago have such medical de- 
partments in their public libraries, and St. 
Louis physicians and students of medicine would 
find it greatly to their advantage if one were es- 
tablished there. Such a thing has been long 
talked of, but it now seems on the eve of being 
realized. The practical details of the scheme are 
considered in 7he Medical Fortnightly, and are 
highly advantageous to the profession, which will 
practically own the collection, paying little more 
than the value of one book for the use of the en- 
tire library at any hour of the day or night. The 
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medical collection are much better than those 
under which the profession labors in other cities 
having such libraries. When the magnificent 
new public library building is completed such 
a collection of medical works will place the St. 
Louis physician on an equality, in literary re- 
spects, with the members of the richly endowed 
libraries of the East and of Europe. 

Tacoma (Wash.) P. L. W: Curtis Taylor 
librarian. The work of classifying, labelling, and 
cataloguing the books has recently been finished. 
The Dewey system has been followed, with cer- 
tain changes required by the practice of admit- 
ting readers to the open cases. The principal 
modification has been made in the shelf-marking, 
which, where the public are permitted to handle 
the books, must be more obvious to the general 
eye than the Dewey system permits. 

“ Accordingly we follow the long approved 
method of lettering the cases and having corre- 
sponding letters on the fronts of the books, with 
figures added to show their respective place on 
the shelves. Our cases at present admit of let- 
tering from A to G. The books on the first 
shelf are numbered from A, 1; on the second 
shelf from A, 50; on the third from A, 100, and 
so on, fifty numbers being appropriated to each 
shelf. This latter feature may be new. By this 
arrangement the most stupid person likely to 
look over the books could misplace them only 
from utter carelessness, which could not be said 
of a more elaborate marking.” 

Tacoma, Wash. The Cottage Home Build- 
ing Company has received the contract for build- 
ing the Mason Public Library building. The 
structure will cost $10,000, and will measure 
70 x 120 feet. The lower story will be used as a 
hall for public meetings. The entire building 
will be surrounded with verandas on both the 
ground and first story levels. Mr. Mason in- 
tends spending $20,000 on books this season, so 
that the library will start with 10,000 to 15,000 
volumes. 

Watertown( Conn.) F. L. The library was made 
free at the annual meeting, held on April 25. 
Added 272; total 5916; issued 518g books and 
2781 periodicals; subscribers 205. 

Warcham, Mass. Miss Anna Sears Amory, of 
Boston, has established a reading room well sup- 
plied with current periodicals, and has provided 
a library of nearly 1000 volumes of the best pop- 
ular and useful books. The use of the library is 
free, and the ladies of the town have undertaken 
the care of its administration. 

Wauwatosa, Wis. Harwood P. L. The new 
library building was opened for inspection on the 
afternoon of June 2, and in the evening dedicatory 
exercises were held. The library fund is a portion 
of the interest of $10,000 bequeathed by Oliver 
Harwood, to be used for philanthropic purposes 
under the direction of a Board of Trustees elected 
by the Congregational Society. The total amount 
thus far received from the Harwood fund has 
been $1175, which has been used in the purchase 
of books for the library. To cover running ex- 
penses, an initiation fee of $2 and $1 annual dues 


are also maintained. The new building, which 
cost $4000, is built of cream-colored brick, orna- 
mented with terra-cotta work. The interior is 
finished in oak and pine. It includes a good-sized 
reading-room and a reference and committee- 
room and the circulating-library room proper. 
The building is so arranged that the latter can 
easily be enlarged to twice its present capacity, 
and the structure could be altered to quadruple 
the present shelf capacity should necessity de- 
mand. An oaken staircase leads from the hall 
to a large room above, which can be used as an 
assembly room or a museum, as circumstances 
may determine, The library contains about 2000 
books, and the entire property is free from debt 
and in the possession of the association. 


Weymouth, Mass. John H. Fogg, banker and 
shoe manufacturer of Weymouth, has left by will 
the sum of $50,000 as a trust fund for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a free public library 
or reading-room, or both, at Weymouth, to be 
called the Fogg Library. 


Yonkers, N. Y. When Samuel J. Tilden died 
he left a bequest in his will that the executors 
should appropriate $50,000 to the city of Yonkers 
for a Tilden Free Circulating Library. This 
amount was disputed when the maiter was settled 
among the heirs, and suit has just been brought 
by the city to recover, 


Youngstown (O.) L. A. (tstrpt.) Added 1224 ; 
total 5399 ; books issued 23,062, 


FOREIGN. 

Glasgow. Mitchell L. Report of F. T. Barrett, 
librarian: 

“On Friday, the 20th May, the first five mill- 
ions of volumes issued to readers was completed 
at 8:21 p.m. This stage in the history of the li- 
brary would have been reached many months 
earlier but for the unfortunate suspension of issue 
during the reconstruction of the present premises. 
Counting from the sth Nov.. 1877, when the first 
volume was issued in the rooms formerly occupied 
at No. 60 Ingram Street, 3992 working days 
have been spent in dealing with this large amount 
of reading, the average number of volumes con- 
sulted daily over the whole period being 1253. 

“The following is a statement of the propor- 
tions of the issue in the several classes in which 
the books ase arranged: 

No. of Vols. Per Cent. 


Theology and philosophy,....... 457,619 9.15 
History, biography, and travels. ..984,115 19 69 

Social science, including law, 
commerce, education, etc...... 173,056 3-46 
Arts and sciences............. 1,010,742 20.22 
Poctry and the drama............ 319,893 6.39 
430,045 8.60 
Miscellaneous literature........1,s00,110 30.00 
§,000,000 100.00 


“These proportions are very similar to those of 
the first two millions, of which a statement was 
issued in Sept., 1883. The variations show that 
social science, miscellaneous literature, and prose 
fiction have gained slightly at the cost of history 
and poetry. The low percentage of prose fiction 
is largely due tothe fact that the stock of this 
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more than one per cent, of the whole library, al- 
though contributing nearly nine per cent, to the 
issue. 

“It may be of interest to note the cates of the 
completion of each successive million of issue: 

Millions of Date of Number of 
volumes issued. completion. working days. 

First, 14 January, 188r. g8a 
Second, 1 September, 1883. 808 
Third, 4 December, 188s. 693 
Fourth, 8 March, 1888, 693 1443 
Fifth, 20 May, 1892. 8:6 1225 

“It will be observed that the third and fourth 
millions occupied precisely the same number of 
working days. During this period there was 
much overcrowding, with attending discomfort to 
readers, 

** The popular success of the Mitchell Library, 
in which the books are for consultation on the 
library premises only, may be taken as a proof 
that a complete system of public libraries would 
have the same acceptance and approval here which 
they enjoy in all the other important cities of the 
kingdom. There is as yet no free circulating li- 
brary in Glasgow, but it cannot be doubted that 
the singular success which has followed the one 
established in Edinburgh by the adoption of the 
Public Libraries Act, consequent on Mr. Carne- 
gie'’s munificent gift, will be repeated here, when- 
ever the ratepayers are induced to take advantage 
of this valuable statute, and so possess themselves 
of a regularly organized series of central and dis 
trict libraries and news-rooms.” 

London, Eng. The British Museum trustees 
have created a new department, of which Profes- 
sor Douglas has been appointed keeper. It will 
consist of Oriental printed books and manu- 
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Librarians. 


Cutter, C: A., of the Boston Athenzum, is 
printing a book called ‘‘ Expansive Classifica- 
tion,” consisting of seven classifications of pro- 
gressively-increasing minuteness, the first de- 
signed for a very small library (1000 volumes or 
less), the next fora somewhat larger library, the 
next for one still larger, and so on. The notation 
for the earlier ones is the same, so far as it goes, 
as for the later, in order that there shal! be the 
least possible change when the library grows, the 


classes being more subdivided in each successive | 


classification and the new subdivisions having 
new marks, but the marks of the classes already 
existing being unchanged. 

Full explanations fcr working the scheme are 
given, and the necessary indexes. The book isa 
large octavo and is expected to fill five or six hun- 
dred pages. Price $4 in sheets. 
received by the author. Part I. containing the 
first six classifications, and an index to the six, is 
nearly ready for delivery. To some 50 subscrib- 
ers the sheets have been sent out as they were 
printed. 

Sistey, H: O., librarian of Syracuse University, 
has published ** The ars poetica of Horace” trans- 
lated into English verse. Syracuse, Press of E. 
C. Johnson, a.d. 22 p. D. “ The design has 
been,” he says, ‘‘ to preserve as nearly as possible 


Subscriptions | 


the literal sense of the text and to this design 
elegance of versification has been sometimes sac- 
rificed.”” 

SMITH, Joseph P., of Toledo, O., was on May 
25 appointed State Librarian of Ohio by Gover- 
nor Campbell for the unexpired term of J: C. 
Tuthill, deceased. Mr. Smith is a well-known 
journalist, and for the last few years has been edi- 
tor of the Toledo Commeraal. Ue was born in 
West Union, O,, in 1856, and is the son of Judge 
J: M. Smith, a leading lawyer of Adams County. 
He has always devoted himself to newspaper and 
editorial work, and is a veritable encyclopedia in 
Ohio’s history and in Ohio's politics, past and 
present. Probably no man excels him in his ac- 
quaintance with men and measures. He is a 
hard worker, and keeps [fully posted on all the new 
books of the day, and his knowledge of literature 
and books generally will make him a master in 
his new place. 

SporrorD, Mrs. S.. Partridge, wife of A. R. 
Spofford, Librarian of Congress, died May 11, 
from pneumonia. She was of an old Massachu- 
setts family and was born at Franklin, Mass. 
She was educated at the Westfield Seminary, and 
went to Cincinnati, Ohio, to become a teacher in 
a young ladies’ school there in 1851. There she 
married Mr. Spofford the following year, remov- 
ing with him to Washington in 1861. 

Tutte, J: Clasphill. John C. Tuthill, State 
librarian of Ohio, died at his home in Lancaster, 
Ohio, on May 18, aged 55 years. Mr. Tuthill 
was born in Lancaster March 17, 1841, and al- 
ways resided there. He was for many years en- 
gaged in the book business, and was senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Tuthill & Ewing, when in 1890 
he was appointed State Librarian by Gov. Camp- 
bell. 


Bibliographp, 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE des ouvrages de M. A, de Montai- 
15g p. 8°, 


glon, Paris, imp. Jouaust, 1592. 
with engr. 

CENTENAIRE bibliographique, Un, (1791 — 1891); 
avec preface par A. Barbier. Moutiers, lib. 
Ducloz. xiv, 53 p. 16°. 

CLOZEL, . Bibliographie des ouvrages rel. 
a la Senégambie et au Soudan occidental. Paris, 
1891. 60 p. 8”. 

**M. Clozel’s work has some very excellent 
qualities ; its faults might very easily be correct- 
ed. He has collected, by carefully examining 


| former biblographies and other sources, nearly 


1200 titles of books orarticles; the total is a con- 
siderable one, and the work is very near being 
perfect. Unfortunately the execution leaves a 


| great deal to be desired.”"—V: CHAUVIN, in Cen- 


tralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, May, 1892. 

Corincer, W. A. The first half-century of the 
Latin Bible ; a bibliograph. account of the edi- 
tions of the Latin Bible, 1450-1500, London, 
B. Quaritch, 1892. 226 p. with 54 fac-sim. 
roy. 4°. 
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Farrer, J. A. Books condemned to be burnt. 
London, E. Stock. 200 p. 8°. 

FurcuuHem, Friedrich. Bibliografia di Pompei, 
Ercolano, e Stabia. 24 ed. riv. e notevolmente 
aumentata. Napoli, F: Furchheim edit., 1891. 
30+119 p. 16°. 

GriFFin, Appleton Prentiss Clark. Bibliography 
of the historical societies of the United States. 
Part 1, National associations, State societies — 
Alabama to Massachusetts. (Pages 161-267 
of Amer. HistoricaL Assoc. Annual report 
for 1890, Wash., 1891, 51st Cong., 2d sess., 
Senate, mis. doc. no. 83.) 


HARVARD COLLEGE CLAss oF 1828, The class 
of 1828, with a bibliography of the publications 
of its members. Camb., 1892. 28 p. O. (H. 
Univ. L. Bibliog. contrib., no. 46.) 

Hazuitt, W.C. Manual for the collector and 
amateur of old English plays; with additions 
and corrections. London, Pickering. 280 p. 
4. 

Hinricus’ fiinfjabriger Katalog der im deutschen 
Buchhandel erschienen Biicher, etc. 8. Bd., 
1886-90. Lpz., Hinrichs, 1892. 2 v. 8°. 

1. Teil, Text 7+1040 p.; 2. Teil, Sach-Register. 
4+274 Pp. 


Jouns Hopkins University, Balt. Bibliogra- 
phia Hopkinsiensis, 1876-91. Part 1, Phi- 
lology. Balt., 1892. 21. +52 p. 0. 
Prepared under the editorial supervision of 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield. ‘‘ Papers not of a 

philological character are occasionally enumer- 

ated, where the principal scientific work of the 
individual has been philological.” 


Koopman, H. L. Bibliography of G: Perkins 
Marsh. Burlington, Vt., Free Press Assoc., 
March, 1892. 24 p. O. 

‘* This pamphlet reproduces, with corrections 
and extensive additions, the list published in the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL for Dec. 1886. In its present 
form it is a reprint of six and a half pages of the 
Catalogue of the Marsh Library now in press. 
This Catalogue will form a royal octavo volume 
of over 700 pages, and will fully present, by 
authors and subjects, the contents of the 13,000 
volumes of that remarkable collection, important 
alike to the philologist, the historian, the physio- 
grapher, and the student of Romance or Germanic 
literature, 

** The volume, which will be ready in the sum- 
mer, will be handsomely bound in cloth and will 
be sold at $5. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the librarian.” 


Lapres’ COMMISSION ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL Books, 
1892. Annual list. Boston, Amer. Unitarian 


Assoc., 1892. 13 p. D. 
244 Vv. examined, 72 approved, and 5 placed in 


a minority list. Special attention is called to 

the books on ethics. 

Marre, ALBERT. Catalogue des théses de 
sciences soutenues en France de 1810 a 1890 
incl. Paris, H. Wetter, 1892. 124-224 p. 8°. 
10 fr. 


MANuz10, ALpo. Catalogues des livres grecs et 
latins imp. par A. Manuce a Venise, 1498, 
1503, 1513, reprod. en phototypie avec une pré- 
face par H. Omont. Paris, E. Omont, 1892. 
24 p. 4 planches, gr. F. 


ScuropsporFF. Literatur-Vademecum fiir den 
deutschen Offizier, ein systematischer Fiihrer 
durch die neueren Erscheinungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Kriegswissenschaft. Diisseldorf, 
1892. 85 p. 8°. 

TREDWELL, D. M. A monograph on privately 
illustrated books ; a plea for bibliomania. Flat- 
bush, [N. Y.], 189-. Privately printed. 5+ 

506 p. 8°. 


Anonnpms and Psendonnms. 


Theodore Hertz-Garten, said to be ps. of Mrs. 
de Mattos, a first cousin of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, is said to be the author of ‘‘ Through the 
red-litten windows,” in the Pseudonyme Library. 


Dedications of American churches, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1891, is by Daniel Bulkeley Updike and 
Harold Brown, — One of the authors. 


Barbara Yechton (pseud. for Miss Lydia F. 
Krause), author of ‘‘ Christine’s inspiration.” — 
W. 7. Peoples. 


§jumors and Blunders. 


IN a certain city an examination of applicants 
for employment in the public library was held 
during October. The following is an exact copy 
of the answer to a question, asking for the titles 
of a work written by each of the authors named: 
‘*John Ruskin, ‘The bread winners;’ William 
H. Prescott, ‘ The frozen pirate;’ Charles Dar- 
win, ‘ The missing link;’ Thomas Carlyle, ‘Cz- 
sar’s Column.’” The same man is responsible 
for saying that “ B.C.” stands for the Creation 
and “ A.D.” for the Deluge. 

Who wants this bright young man? 


brary, can be had on application to W."A. Lowell, 
1213 Vermont Ave., Washington, Price, $1, 


| 
4 
—— 
| 
| 
| A RECENT Italian dictionary of authors, enu- 
; merating the works of W. D. Howells, gives the 
following titles: ‘‘ The Rose of Lilas Laphone,” 
The garreters,” and “ The trap.” 
vue photograph the Washington meeting. 
E | taken before the new building of the National Li- 
| 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Prompt’y. 


No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on easy terms. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 

and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania, 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can, 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn, 
Cornell University. Yale University. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Minneapolis Public Library. 
California University. 


BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapi- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen’s London Agency. ag | of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were always filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books,"’—Presipent Weicn, /owa State Agricultural College. 

**No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelied facilities have held the old and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a small commission instead of the customary ro per cent. A library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and fee) sure that it is not making a 
Dewey, State Library, New York. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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PERFECTED AND COLLATED SETS. 


It has always been difficult for librarians to get absolutely complete copies of 
out-of-print “ long sets "—from the popular magazines desired by small libraries, up 
through the different grades of the periodicals covered by Poole’s Index, to the scarce 
and expensive series of society publications wanted for the large reference libraries. 
When a set is found, it often proves to be so defective in title-pages, indexes, signa- 
utres, parts, or illustrations, that years are required to fill the imperfections, which 
meanwhile remain as a continual irritation to the librarian. 

To remedy this difficulty THE BOSTON BOOK CO. has established a 
department under the charge of Mr. Thorvald Solberg, formerly of the library of 
Congress, for the purpose of supplying libraries with sets carefully collated and 
guaranteed to be perfect ; and also of attempting to supply parts, volumes, and partial 
sets to perfect existing deficiencies. Mr. Solberg, with six attendants, devotes his 
whole time to this branch of the business, and goes abroad annually to search in 
person for foreign sets through second-hand bookstores in England and on the 
Continent. 

Librarians who have any wants or queries in the way of sets, partial sets, or odd 
volumes of magazines, proceedings of societies, government or municipal reports, or 
other series, American or foreign, are invited to correspond on the subject with 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO., 


CuHaries C. Soute, PRESIDENT. 15% Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 
Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, 


AND 
GENERAL AGENTS IN EUROPE FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUY- 
ERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, ? 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Great Ornithological Works. 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-hand Books sent post-free on application. 


Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, L« London. Code, Unicode, 


136, Strand, W. C., and 37) Piccadilly, W., London, England. 


Dr. W.T. U.8. of Washington (THE authority 
in such matters), in a letter about these ro couclades as follows: **E would sum 
up by saying that it is the first practical solution of the book-cover question.” —W. 


T. Marris, 
‘ONE PIECE”"’ ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS, 
(Patented 1892.) 
SIMPLEST. STRONGEST, BEST. 


Suitable for all kinds of Library and School Books. This cover is made of a strong manilla paper, is gummed and 
ready for use, and can be adjusted to any size book without cutting. Being in one picce, there are no joints on back 
or sides to come apart, and it will remain in place even when unsealed, Its adjustability mikes it useful to private 
readers, as it can be slipped over a fine binding and easily removed. 


Bm Ghree No. 2 (for sOmo to amall SVG) So. 25 
prices per No, 2 large 8vo and bound magazines). 
express paid, No, 3 «geographies, Webster's 4t0 Dictionary, 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, Manufacturer, 59 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
School and College Text-Books Retail at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


| | 
| 
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“ An admirable piece of work, and one which I 
shall find extremely useful.’’—W. E. FOSTER 


Bookseller’s Library 


AND How vo Use Ir. 
By A. GROWOLL, 


Managing Editor of Tue Pustisners’ 


4 guide for the bookseller to the more impor- 
tant and practical works of reference necessary to 
his profession, with a few plain directions as to 
how they may be best put to use. 

Contains chapters on How to Use a Trade 
Journal ; How to Use ‘‘ The Publishers’ Trade 
List Annual; Trade Catalogues: American, 
English, German and French; Books about 


Books which Relate to Books; Library Cata- | 


logues; Trade and Literary Journals; Book- 
seller's Reference Library; Reference Library 
for Dealers in Second-hand Books ; Booksell- 
er’s Catalogues on Special Subjects; Auction 
Catalogues ; How to Use the Apparatus. 


16mo, 98 pp., Cloth, $1.00, net. 
Address 


THE OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, | 


28 Elm Street (near Duane), N. Y. 
Annual Catalogues, 1891. 


THE ANNUAL AMERICAN CATALOGUE, I8gI, just 
ready. $3 sheets ; $3.50 half leather. 

The ENGiisH CATALOGUE, 1891, nearly ready, 
$1.50 paper. 

The Annual American and English Catalogues, 
1891 (when ready), in one volume, half leather, 
$5. 


Address 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, P. O. Box 943, N.Y, | 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED.—LIB RARY ASSISTANT of either sex, 
thoroughly trained in cataloguing and having a 
ood general knowledge of books and authors, Salary 
S00. Address, stating age. where educated, previous 
experience, reference and special qualifications of any 
kind, enclosing also a specimen of cataloguing, Lisra- 
RIAN, Office of the Liprary JouRNAL, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


L!BRARIAN.—Having served the Portland Public Li- 

brary for nearly twenty years as librarian, my con- 
nection with that institution is now dissolved, and I am 
looking for another engagement where I can make myself 
useful. Correspondence solicited. Address Sreruen M. 
Watson, Portland, Me. 


| W. H. lowderailk & Co., 


(1424 and 1426 F Street, 


Washington, D. C., 


DEALERS IN 


Rare and Standard Books, 


| 
in ali Departments of Literature. 
| 


Every Book Guaranteed as to Con- 
dition and Pertection. 


Law-Books—New and Old, 


Government Publications, 


SPECIALTIES | 


| We Buy Libraries for Cash or Exchange. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, 
17 East 16th St., N. Y., 

| Carries a stock of over 15,000 
| carefully selected books, principally 
| Americana and Rebellion. 

| Libraries are requested to ad- 
‘dress him when completing those 


departments. 
NOW READY. 


Co-operative Index to Periodicals 
For i891. 
The annual volume just ready contains 
references to all the important magazines, 
and a full author index. Price, $2.50. 


| 


Orrice or THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
28 Street (Near Duane), 
New York. 


P. O. Box 943. 


( 
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E&STABLISHED 1872. 
LONDON : NEW YORK: LEIPZIG: 
30 Sr., STRAND. 828 Broanway. Hospitat Sta. 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing Agent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


begs to call attention to the unequalled facilities possessed by him for 
obtaining all Foreign books and periodicals upon more economical terms 
than any other house in America or Europe. 

Employing NO COMMISSION AGENTS, he has his OWN OFFICES at London and Leipzig, and has 


open Accounts with all the large publishing houses in the world. 
Ilis large experience enables him to give information about and to find searce and rare books to his 


patrons at most advan prices. ‘ 
From Europe he receives large weekly shipments, thus reducing in favor of his customers the 
charges for freight, etc. 


Most of the principal Colleges and Libraries already favor him with 


their orders ; amongst them he is kindly permitted to mention the following: 


Adelbert College, Johns Hopkins University. State University of Lowa. 

Alma College, Mercantile Library Association, N.Y. State University of Kansas. 

Am. Museum of Natural History. Miami University. State University of Nebraska. 
Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


Amherst College. N. ¥. State Library. 

Astor Library. N. ¥. Hospital Library. Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
College of the City of New York. Ohio State University. University of Ilinois. 

College of Physic Phila. Pratt Institate, Brooklyn, N. Y. University of Minnesota. 
Colambia College. Public Library, Cincinnati University of Pennsylvania, 
Cornell University. Public Library, Cleveland, 0. University of Wisconsin. 

Enoch Pratt Free ° Pablic Library, Minneapolis. Wesleyan University. 

Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. Reynolds Library. Williams College. 

Haverford College. State Library of Connectieat. Yale University. 


SPEOIAL REFERENCES, 


“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert's success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 

Geo. H. Baker, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


“Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get our 
foreiga books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. ‘'he result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in don, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered im the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen diff rent packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the resul: 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets m st for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr, Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.” 
Metvit Dewev, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


“Mr. G, E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


by branches in different European countries.” 
Prof. Arruur H. Paimer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


“* Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal w.ch you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so, If I did not, I should not. Up to date Iam unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical! of 
time and money as dealing through you.’’ 

Ernest C, Ricnarpson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


“ Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 


shown an ‘atelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you."’ 
A. 8. Cotuns, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


LONDON LEIPZIG. NEW YORK 
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